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In Defense of Lower Criticism ppraitic 


By John Rosenfield 


The strange divinity that shapes our 
ends has put some of us to writing 
criticism of the fine arts. Among liter- 
ary occupations this is indeed challeng- 
ing. The subject matter of such criti- 
cism is music, the graphic arts and the 
magic makebelieve of the theater. These 
are forms of expression that exist by 
the very inadequacy of normal rhetori- 
cal devices. The critic is asked, then, to 
present by narration, description and 
exposition those impalpabilities that 
can be grasped only as a symphony or 
tone poem, a picture or a piece of sculp- 
ture, a play or an opera or ballet. The 
success of the critic’s performance is 
measured by the completeness with 
which he duplicates in an essay the 
power and beauty of an art work. This 
is manifestly impossible and explains 
why the great critic of the fine arts is 
yet to be born. 

I am not ignoring George Bernard 
Shaw and his collected Dramatic O pin- 
tons and Essays or his musical animad- 
versions under the nom de plume of 
Corno di Bassetto. Also esteemed are 
the writings on the theater by Max 
Beerbohm, A. B. Walkley and George 
Jean Nathan (for a chapter or two out 
of many). However, these dazzling 
executions of rhetorical virtuosity tell 
us less of the arts than of the minds 
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and emotions of the writers. These s 
called critics are stimulating philo 


& PELE roice 
phers when they are not rib-ticklig by the 
chin-chucking verbal comedians. \\ bhony 
enjoy today Shaw’s account of § playec 


Henry Irving’s Richard II] witha 
obtaining any sort of picture of % 
performance. We may conclude ¢ 
these writers cn the arts who surv 
in our libraries are artists of a 
without being critics. armo 


If criticism is so unnatural, wap "% 
bother with it? Strangely enough, the he pi 
seems to be a public demand for it, prches 
to say a sociological yearning. Aloned Rec 
the fine arts do the painting and igesting 
statue have lasting form. But thgpelves. 
presence is confined to one salon or og mper 
gallery. If they be great art, there §Schnal 
strong impulse to extend their inijinder 
ence. This can be done to an uns@if&lbum 
factory degree by photographic @he C} 
modeled reproduction. Otherwise Freer 
the essay, the criticism, can convey 4 Onl 
magic. Gushing, swooning prose “Biron: 
not do. Only a few precious lines | —, 
Pater, Ruskin and Huneker have ev - 
approximated the need. a 

The graphic arts, however, can lig" 
if the Germans do not bomb the m oe 
seums. If the critics cannot bring pall pay 
ed or carved masterpieces into yom the 
home, you can, if you will it strong herely 
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ourney to art’s shrines. The Rem- 
brandt, when you find it, is the Rem- 
brandt the artist painted. The Rodin 
tatue is Rodin’s. Music and the drama, 
owever, have no such advantage of 
being. The music in its partitur and the 
lay in written or published form are 
rt preserved in a vacuum. They are 
peaches and pears and cans of soup 
aiting to be opened, prepared and 
Kerved. Both music and drama live 
iy in performance. Even the litera- 
ture of Shakespeare is quite a different 
hing on the stage. As the late Wilton 
Lackaye said, “An actor is a sculptor 
who carves in snow.” 
You may believe that Beethoven’s 
roica Symphony, played on Sunday 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
bhony Orchestra, is the same Erotica 
played on Tuesday by the Philadelphia 
Mrchestra. It isn’t—not by ten minutes 
ef bf playing time, by pace or structure or 
o ie reneral effect. To be exact about it, the 
 eroica played on Sunday by the Phil- 
‘Pharmonic-Symphony under Rodzinski 
not the same Eroica as that played 
he preceding Thursday by the same 
brchestra under the same conductor. 
Record collectors can make an inter- 
sting study of this point for them- 
elves. Let them compare Beethoven’s 
mperor Concerto as played by Arthur 
schnabel and the London Symphony 
der Malcolm Sargent with a later 
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unsalflbum played by Arthur Schnabel and 
aphic @Hhe Chicago Symphony under the late 
vise OM rederick Stock. 
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Only as recorded music or recorded 
lramatic performance can music or 
rama achieve some sort of perma- 
hency. The best efforts on disks are 
hectic, unreliable and mechanically so 
mconvenient as to disturb the con- 
ing pai pd of performance and the repose 
nto yar: the auditor. Even these albums are 
strong@eerely records of the one performance 
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that went into the machines. There are 
thousands of other performances for 
which there is no record beyond the 
limited powers of the critic. It is in 
these performances that music and 
drama actually live. At the conclusion 
there is the finality of the grave unless 
some critical master has been able to 
re-create the feeling of the occasion. 

There have been countless perform- 
ances of that most perfect of operas, 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro. Almost 
everybody has witnessed one in which 
enthusiasm ran high. But there was 
only one world premiere in which 
“almost everything being encored, the 
time required for the performance was 
nearly doubled.” Criticism was not 
formally organized in 1786 when this 
opera began its career. There was, for- 
tunately, an informal critic on hand, 
Michael Kelly, an Irish-English tenor 
who sang the small role of Curzio. His 
memoir is, at once, the best critique of 
the opera and the most faithful report 
of the performance to be had. It is 
worth a dozen of the self-conscious 
essays-for-posterity that would follow 
an operatic premiere in New York to- 
day. 

It is from critics that we learn how 
Lohengrin, Carmen, Tristan and Aida 
impressed their first audiences. Only 
through criticism can we recapture in 
part the introductory performances of 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Sibe- 
lius, Stravinsky, Prokoviev and now 
Shostakovitch. All that remains of 
Bernhardt’s La Beffe, Irving’s Rich- 
ard, Mansfield’s Beau Brummell and 
Barrymore’s Hamlet are the faulty 
memories of a dwindling rank of elders 
and the vividly accurate descriptive 
powers of not more than four critics. 

I realize that I have discussed the 
critic almost entirely as a journalistic 
reviewer. There is an academic tend- 
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ency to distinguish between the higher 
and the lower criticism, to value a con- 
sidered critique for The Southwest 
Review above the slap-dash report for 
a morning newspaper. While the 
thoughtful and reposeful article de- 
serves every respect, it lacks many fine 
qualities of the morning-after review. 
The piece started twenty minutes after 
the final curtain and completed before 
the singers, actors or players have 
reached their beds contains the mood, 
the atmosphere of the occasion. 

I recall reading some years ago a 
season’s-end critique of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in which vocal and histrionic 
traits of Maria Jeritza, the vivid Vien- 
nese soprano, were discussed with cool 
eclecticism of a housewife picking over 
a box of chain-store oranges. The 
higher criticism was eminently correct. 
Madame Jeritza was certainly a vehe- 
ment actress, often a rough songstress, 
and a flamboyant personality. This 
same critic, however, had delivered 
himself of some first-class lower criti- 
cism following Madame Jeritza’s debut 


in Tosca four months earlier. With the 
racket still ringing in his ears, he de. 
scribed the fifteen minute ovation tha 
followed Madame Jeritza’s singing of 
the “Vissi d’ Arte,” which was an occa- 
sion of historic excitement in the olf 
opera house. Oddly enough he spoke 
of vehement acting and ragged vocd- 
ism in that report but made it clear 
that the public was in the mood for 
both. 

This is clearly within the scope offi 
the critic. He is at once a reporter and 
evaluator; in fact, he cannot be thes 
one without being the other. When the 


critic writes his book, his Sunday ar-fate. 


ticle or his piece for a periodical, he be- 
comes an apologist for his credo. He is 
writing about nothing and no one as 
much as himself. But in the furious 
pace and fervor of reviewing, he loses 
himself in a report of the occasion. The 
public gains history. In those quickly 


written words for the daily press arefgrin. 


all that posterity will have of that 
magic moment of performance. 
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‘Possum for Dinner 
By Glenn Addington 


It isn’t the color of your skin that gov- 
ers your enjoyment of a ’possum din- 
er. When the ’possum is cooked as it 
should be cooked your enjoyment is lim- 
ted only by the perceptions of your pal- 
pte. If Charles Lamb had been able to 
-fip his quill into ‘possum gravy instead 
pf pig fat every library in the land would 
ave been fragrant with the alluring 
proma of his words, and the farmers of 
the world would be prosperous from 
possum raising. For roast possum is to 
y}roast pig as a baby’s smile is to a witch’s 
prin. [ mean roast ‘possum as brought to 
he table in ineffable perfection back in 

e hills of Mississippi by the combined 
rts of Uncle Jack and Aunt Binie 
Knight. 

It was on Christmas Day, 1904, that I 
rst tasted possum that had been pre- 
bared with a genuine understanding of 

at toothsome animal’s boundless gus- 
latory possibilities. I had eaten possum 
before; I have eaten it since; but after 

years the memory of that Christmas 
inner ‘possum swimming in his gravy 
nd flanked by his proper accompani- 

ents still lingers on my palate. If I 
ould but grease my chops and electrify 
ly innards with just one more helping 
t that dish before I leave this vale of 

tamins, I could depart in bliss. 

But Aunt Binie and Uncle Jack are 
one from the hill above the spring 
here the gourd dipper hung, and who 

there to take their place? I can tell 
ow Uncle Jack prepared a ‘possum for 

e cooking, and I can tell how Aunt 
innie’s art took up where his left off ; 

y memory of the details is clear ; but I 


can’t guarantee that others following 
these directions will achieve the same re- 
sult. There may have been a softly whis- 
pered incantation which my youthful 
ears missed. I am half inclined to believe 
that a touch of old wives’ magic must 
have entered into it. 

Magic aside, here is the roasted ’pos- 
sum recipe: It starts not in the kitchen, 
but out in the woods, for the prelimina- 
ries are important in preparing a ’pos- 
sum. On an evening when there was the 
bite of frost in the air, Uncle Jack would 
set his traps, for possum for his table 
had to be captured alive. The traps were 
two-foot sections of hollow log, closed 
at one end, and equipped with a trig- 
ger-operated trap door. Bait? I don’t 
remember ; probably anything ‘possums 
like to eat. The traps were set near the 
spring where the animals came to drink. 
Next morning we'd visit the traps and, 
when we saw one with the trap door 
down we knew we had a ’possum. Uncle 
Jack’s traps never failed. 

Now the live ’possum was transported 
homeward, with an occasional tap on the 
head to keep him quiet, there to be 
penned up and fed for several days. This 
was a vital step, designed to remove 
from Mr. ’Possum the last vestiges of 
any ill-chosen diet. His food while 
penned was table scraps with a few 
shelled chestnuts thrown in for better 
flavoring of the meat. In about a week 
the possum was ready for the slaughter, 
identical, except for being on a smaller 
scale, with old-style hog-killing. After 
the possum was killed he was dipped 


into a big iron washpot of boiling water 
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to which wood ashes had been added to 
help loosen the hair. The hair was re- 
moved by scraping with a knife, then the 
"possum was relieved of his inner work- 
ings and his head and paws removed. 

If you think that made him ready for 
the roasting pan you’re wrong. I thought 
so, too, but Uncle Jack took the ’possum 
by one of his stumps and threw him on 
the roof of the smokehouse. 

“There,” he exclaimed. “We'll leave 
him till mornin’ and let the frost work 
on him.” 

The workings of the frost on a ’pos- 
sum remain a mystery to me, but there is 
no comparison between the taste of a 
frosted possum and an unfrosted one. 

With the removal of the ’possum 
from the smokehouse roof next morn- 
ing, Uncle Jack’s part in the perform- 
ance was finished and Aunt Binie took 
over. Placing Mr. ’Possum on his back 
in her big black roasting pan, she salted 
him and she peppered him until her spec- 
ulative eye said plenty. Then she sur- 
rounded him with fat yellow yams, yams 
from the sandy land, their hides re- 
moved to reveal the deep, buttery gold 
of their meat. Then into the oven went 
the uncovered roasting pan. Aunt Binie 
abhorred covers on roasters. “They 
don’t let things get done right,” she’d 
say. “An open pan lets the heat get at 
‘em, and it don’t hinder my bastin’.” 

It seemed to me that the basting was 
almost continuous. As the delicate fat of 
that ‘possum began to ooze into the pan, 
blending with the pepper and salt, Aunt 
Binie, her wrinkled face blushing with 
the heat of the blazing hickory in the 
firebox of the range, would stoop and 
spoon this natural juice back over the 
slowly browning meat. From time to 
time she would cock an eye at the shade 
of the vellum-like skin or sniff a knowing 
nostril at the odors that rose from the 
oven. At a moment she deemed right and 
proper she put into the juice collecting 
in the pan a smidgin of chopped onion— 
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not much, maybe half an onion in all, 
Now an atmosphere of approaching ¢j- 
max could be sensed. In this air of ex. 
pectancy my mouth was a-trickle and 
my stomach was telegraphing entreaties 
for a morsel of the delectation which my 
eyes had seen and my nose had smelled. Ff 

But not yet. Aunt Binie opened the 
oven and slid the roasting pan out onto 
the opened door. Spooning up a bit of fF 
the gravy she poured it back, testing its 
consistency. Then, as delicately as aj 
white-coated scientist in his laboratory, 
she added a dash of horse-radish andf 
sprinkled a modicum of flour, to thicken’ 
the gravy ever so slightly. Then backf 
into the oven for a last minute browning} 
and blending. 

Before the minute was over I was aff. 
my place at the table, and so were the 
others. Uncle Jack’s blessing was a 
brief as his conscience would allov. 
Then Aunt Binie stepped back into the 
kitchen and re-appeared with the plat- 


ter bearing the roasted ‘possum, surf} 


rounded by the now red-gold yams. My 
eyes reached for it hungrily. My lip§ 
parted to help an overburdened nos 
deal with the rich aroma. You could 
have buttered bread with that aroma 
It had substance and body. As its full 
impact hit, you had an impulse to stat 
chewing. 

To mar that heavenly-hued master- 
piece by the touch of a knife seemed aff, 
sacrilege, but Uncle Jack had no com: 
punctions. Nor did I as his razor sharp, 
knife crackled through the crisp outey 
skin, down through the layer that had 
been fat and now was some nobler 
version of an unknown nectar, dowl 
through the lean meat intoxicated with 
its own juices, to find the joint and comé 
off with a helping of what we, for wani 
of a name that would vibrate witl 
ecstasy, call roast "possum. 

On my plate went a possum shoulder 
beside it a plump yam almost candied 0 
its own sweetness, with nary a string tt 





mar its mellow goodness. Aunt Binie 


dded a square of her sun-yellow egg 


‘Pbread, made with corn meal ground at 


the old grist mill ten miles away, bread 
n which there was no profaning taste of 
sugar. Over meat, yam and bread went 
he gravy, cascades of gravy, the consis- 


tency of cream and cream’s appetizing 


olor. As the gravy dripped from the 
spoon my mouth dripped companion- 
bly. Then, as I reached for the plate, 
Aunt Binie added the final touch —a 


.pmound of translucent quince jelly. 


re the 
as a 
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=) car Editor: 


With considerable interest, I have 
ust read “Old Slowpcoke, the Possum,” 
by Lewis Nordyke. It is indeed interest- 
ng. 
3 spite of the author’s designation of 
im as one of nature’s outstanding paci- 
sts, he is a great hero, but carelessly 


‘Pheglected in times of great need. The 
‘}Writer mentioned his great product, but 


orgot to ask our statesmen to draft him 


*ffor a more noble and useful duty than 


oaming the woods as a slacker. 

As chairman of the Milam County 
alvage Committee, I, along with the 
ounty School Superintendent, a mem- 

ber of the W. P. B., and the principal of 
bne of our Negro schools, organized the 
Yegro school boys in one neighborhood 
ast November to hunt old slowpoke, and 
orender his valuable fat into grease for 
bunpowder. It was a grand success. 

One local meat market got 396 pounds 

bf grease in two weeks, more than half 
bf it cooked from the belly of old slow- 
poke. We have no record of the amount 


sold by all merchants in this ‘possum- 


unting kingdom, but the project went 


With best wishes, I am, 
S. E. Brocpon. 
Cameron, Texas. 


I couldn’t have waited for anything 
more. As the plate touched the table, I 
attacked. What is there to describe the 
delicate nuances of the flavor of that 
"possum meat, the crisp delight of its 
outer crust, the melting tenderness of its 
substance ? Where are the words to con- 
vey the subtle contrasts and blendings of 
the meat, the gravy, the yam, the egg 
bread and the quince jelly when touches 
of each caress the palate simultaneously ? 
I can’t do it ; maybe Lamb could, though 
I’m not too sure. 


Dear Editor: 

Your article “Old Slowpoke, the 
*Possum” as it appeared in condensed 
form in the April issue of Reader’s 
Digest was very interesting, especially 
the part about ’possums being found in 
the eastern Americas. We here in this 
Pacific Coast town were very much sur- 
prised about a month ago when a motor- 
ist brought in a full-grown ‘possum 
(female) which he had run over on the 
highway between Warrenton and Sea- 
side, Oregon. This road borders within 
a few hundred yards of the Pacific 
Ocean. The motorist did not know what 
kind of an animal he had killed (and we 
were not so sure), but it turned out to be 
a possum all right. Since then three 
more ‘possums have shown up in the 
vicinity of Warrenton, at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. (They are all 
males.) We still have no idea of how 
they got here, unless some of the soldiers 
may have brought them in as pets. They 
were all fat and in excellent condition. 

It was our thought that Mr. Lewis 
Nordyke might be interested in the 
above information. 

Very truly yours, 
H. K. HEALEA, Sergeant, 
Oregon State Police. 
Astoria, Oregon. 





In This Issue 


Don H1nGa, author, editor, raconteur, lives in Houston but is 
known in newspaper circles all over the state. He has been chosen 
secretary of the Texas Delegation to the National Democratic Con- 
vention, but is much more impressed by the arrival of a new grandson 
named Jude Donald Smith to be called Don until the father returns 
from overseas. 

RAMON MArTINEZ-Loprz’s background and education qualify 
him to question our Latin American policy. He was educated at San- 
tiago de Galicia and the University of Madrid; he was secretary of 
the Spanish Embassy in Paris and later in Lisbon, and was an officer 
in the Spanish Civil War. Coming to South America at the close of 
the war, he was visiting professor in universities there and in the 
United States, and is now at the University of Texas. Sefior Mar- 
tinez-Lopez is the author of several books, and a contributor to 
national publications. 

“The Fabulous 101 Ranch,” while written a number of years ago 
by the late T. H. ALEXANDER, has been brought up to date through 
personal interviews with Colonel Zack Miller, the only surviving 
member of the famous brothers. 

The Review, since Fall, has wanted an account of what England 
thinks of Frank Dobie. Witmot Racspave, London correspondent 
for Time since 1942, has given us a vivid picture of him at Cam- 
bridge University. Those of us who predicted how ‘‘Pancho” would 
act are flattered by this first-hand account. 

Mrs. JoHN MorGaAN is active in art circles in Texas, with the 
Dallas Print Society as a special interest. 

Dr. Fioyp Poe, minister of the City Temple in Dallas, has long 
been interested in the activities of newly organized religious groups. 
He feels that here is democracy in action. 

Davin C. DeJong is the author of a widely acclaimed volume of 
poetry, Across the Board, and has more recently published his auto- 
biography, With a Dutch Accent. 

DENVER Ew1nG BAuGHuavn, recently of East Carolina Teachers 
College, has accepted a position at Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, where he will be Assistant Professor of 
English. 

Author of Texas, the Land of the Tejas, best-selling juvenile 
book, StpprE Joe JouNnson is Children’s Librarian of the Dallas 
Public Library. 
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Jack M. MacDona p, whose stories appear in many magazines, 
says that he and Jesse Stuart “recently got into a by-letter argument 
about the merits of the small ‘quality’ magazines and he [Stuart] 
went to town on them in a four-page epistle...he said that the 
Southwest Review was ‘one of the best... .’”” Thanks. We’re human. 

Mr. MacDonald, a newspaper editor, lives in Slippery Rock in 
western Pennsylvania, “a small college town which is noted for its 
football teams, or was noted before the war. We know S. M. U. up 
here, but I guess this is the first time a Slippery Rocker has tallied 
on the home field there. Glad to meet you.” 

A note from Jesse Stuart, now in the Navy, is of interest: 

I finished my “boot training’’ May 6 and now I’m home on leave, and 
these days are wonderful days, but they are all too few. Next week I go 
back to Great Lakes to O.G.U. (Out Going Unit.) 

So far I don’t know where I'll be placed, what they'll do with me. I 
was wanted in Public Relations to write radio scripts, but I refused. I 
didn’t want to exercise knowledge ; I wanted to gain a little, so I refused 
it and asked for general sea duty. When I think of high school boys I’ve 
taught in there slugging it out for the U. S. and when I think of Deane’s 
brother, Malcom Norris, 34 years old, married and with two sons, 9 and 
11, somewhere in the Pacific in a submarine, and my only brother an 
officer over a gun crew on an LST, then I can’t be content to think I’m 
not doing my part of the slugging. 

Right now I’m enjoying these beautiful days of growth and sunshine 
in Kentucky. It’s beautiful here. 

Frep M. Bu.iarp, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at the 
University of Texas, was one of the first scientists on the ground at 
Paricutin. He has made a detailed study on the growth of this vol- 
cano, and recently delivered an illustrated lecture on its activities 
before the Texas Geographic Society in Dallas. 

Before enlisting in the Marines, Stuart M. Lone was Managing 
Editor of the Austin American-Statesman. He is now a Technical 
Sergeant handling publicity for the Corps out of the Southern Re- 
cruiting Division at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dee Woops has spent many years delving into the history of 
early days in Corpus Christi. 

30ycE House, author of best-selling J Give You Texas, also 
gives a popular radio program, and is much in demand as an after- 
dinner speaker. 

Where good stories are told JoHN Rosser is to be found, hold- 
ing forth with gusto and enthusiasm. 








John W. Thomason 


MONG THE LETTERS awaiting me on my return from a 
A trip to Scotland was one enclosing a clipping on the death 
of Colonel John W. Thomason of the United States Marine 
Corps, of Fix Bayonets, Jeb Stuart, Gone to Texas, and Lone Star 
Preacher—and of Huntsville, Texas. I had carried with me, with the 
intention of answering it, though I did not get to it, a letter that must 
have been among the last he wrote. ‘““The Empire’s impact on you 
gives me no concern,” he wrote, “for I am also a fairly wide-travelled 
Texican. Cities and dreams and Powers simply remind us of some- 
thing better that we know ourselves. ... When this is over, I shall 
return to Texas, and I look forward to seeing you there.” 

Well, I had looked forward also. I imagined a cool place in the 
shade along in the evening, with perhaps something else cool befitting 
the time of day, and talk until long after the dusk had blurred the 
shadows. I imagined Paul Wakefield and John McGinnis there, two 
men that John Thomason liked and that admire him. Now we won't 
sit in the shadow made by a great elm tree, but the gracious shadow 
he cast upon the land of his birth and of his imagination’s play will 
never be entirely blurred out. In writing of my own little excursions 
into Wales and Scotland, I have spoken of men who by their art have 
enriched the features of their land, adding to them memories, pic- 
tures, incidents, interpretations, making them more delightful and 
ennobling for all men to follow. 

To this company of enrichers John W. Thomason surely belongs. 
In Praxitiles Swan, the Lone Star Preacher, and his comrades all the 
memories of the Texas men in grey are gathered up. They are satu- 
rated with whatever the pines and prairies and rivers and soil of 
eastern Texas—perhaps the most Texan in character of all Texas— 
flavour human nature with. “They believed in something,” and the 
something that makes the book makes it also for me at once the most 
moving, the most heart-lifting and the most heart-lightening book 
that Texas users of the noble English language have endowed the 
land with. And then the drawings in the book and other books and 
the essay on Huntsville. No other Texas town has anything like that 
essay. In the name of people who, because of what you have written, 
are richer inside themselves and live more abundantly on the soil they 
belong to, I salute you, John W. Thomason, soldier in the old gallant 
tradition, fine Southern gentleman. and patriot who made your own 
corner of the earth more beautiful! 

J. FranK Dopie. 
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SUMMER 1944 


Sam Rayburn: Texas Squire 


By Don Hinga 


ALK INTO THE House of Representatives and you 
W ssi overlook him. There’s nothing in the short, chunky 

figure in the plain grey business suit that would challenge 
your attention. Most likely you’ll find him leaning on the railing at 
the rear of the House, to all intents and purposes just a visitor taking 
in one of the sights of the Capitol. 

Keep your eye on him for a while and you'll see him greet mem- 
ber after member with a smile. Occasionally he’ll buttonhole one and 
talk to him earnestly, put his arm around another and stroll through 
the corridor. Maybe he’ll take another member by the arm and lead 
him into a cloakroom and talk earnestly for a few minutes; at other 
times he appears to be just telling a funny story to a group. 

But keep on watching him—for you’re seeing Squire Sam Ray- 
burn of Bonham, Texas; Speaker of the House and second most 
powerful man in the government, going about his daily job of get- 
ting things done in Congress during the most critical period of the 
nation’s history. 

In the one hundred and fifty-five years since Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg presided over the first sessions of Congress, the job of 
Speaker has been held by some of the most notable men in American 
history. Henry Clay laid the foundation for making it the second 
most important job outside the presidency ; “Uncle Joe” Cannon in- 
creased the powers of the office until he ruled the house with the iron 
hand of a dictator; James K. Polk fought through the battle-scarred 
plans of Andrew Jackson and used the office as a stepping stone to 
the presidency. 

There’s a strong parallel in the speakerships of Polk and Samuel 
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Taliaferro Rayburn. Polk was entrusted with putting through the 
legislation of an iron-willed President who scorned congressional 
opposition, and Rayburn today has the task of putting into laws the 
ideas of a President, whose normal powers have been increased tre- 
mendously by a global war, and who frequently clashes heatedly with 
Congress over legislative matters. 

Polk stepped from Speaker to President. There is strong support 
today to make Rayburn the running mate of Roosevelt on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in November. And if the Democrats win and Roosevelt 
should resign to head the peace delegation, as some think he may, the 
parallel may go even farther and place the Squire of Bonham in the 
White House. 

If the day does come when it will be “Mr. President” instead of 
“Mr. Speaker,” it will be because Sam Rayburn never forgot the 
lessons he learned when he mounted his pony and campaigned among 
the “haw eaters” of Fannin County for his first office. 

“Haw eaters” are what Rayburn terms the backbone of the 
country—simple, honest folk who don’t want to make a lot of money, 
but just want a decent country in which to raise their families. They 
get the nickname in Texas because whole families of these folk go 
out on Sunday and pick wild haws to preserve against a wintry day 
when a “blue norther” howls down from the Panhandle and makes 
you huddle close to the stove. You can’t fool a “haw eater” with a lot 
of fancy talk. He remembers what you said and holds you to it. He 
believes that a friend is the best thing you can have and you ought 
to have a pack of ’em. He doesn’t ask more than a good home, a good 
name, and good friends. 

Rayburn has risen from farm boy to Speaker on the idea that 
Congress is filled with “haw eaters” and that the same philosophy 
that will win success in Fannin County will make you a success in 
Congress, even if the Washington “haw eater’’ sometimes puts on 


striped pants, a frock coat, and top hat and dines at the White House. 
In the thirty-one years since he came to Congress, Rayburn has had 
a lot of time to watch the success of that small-town, neighborly 
philosophy, and out of that observation have come a few simple 
maxims that have guided him. He likes to quote a few: 
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“A man whose change of position changes his position, is lost.” 

“Tell the truth the first time and you don’t have to make explana- 
tions later.” 

“Forget not the rock from which you are hewn.” 

“I have always thought that the greatest ambition a man should 
have is to be a just man.” 

That last maxim is one that has guided Rayburn in most of the 
legislation he has put through Congress. 

“My theory is,” he says, “that legislation should never be passed 
to punish, but to bring about justice.” 

Though he began his career as a country school teacher with a 
certificate from a small, state normal school, instead of imposing 
diplomas from great colleges, Rayburn has written and guided to 
enactment some of the most important laws on the nation’s books. 
He is the author of the act that created the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration ; The Securities Act of 1933, to prevent fraud in the sale 
of securities ; The Securities Exchange Act of 1934, to guard against 
unfair practices by stock exchanges; The Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, for control of public utility holding com- 
panies. These last three measures revolutionized large segments of 
the business practices of the nation. To make them into laws, Ray- 
burn fought some of the most brilliant specialists in law and finance 
and emerged with legislation that protects the little stockholder 
against exploitation by shrewd promoters. 

An old friend from Texas dropped in to see Rayburn soon after 
these measures were passed. He wondered how the Sam he knew 
could put such revolutionary laws on the statute books. 

“It was simply up to me,” the Speaker replied. 

For 25 years Rayburn had been a member of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, where such legislation origi- 
nates. For a quarter of a century he had studied every phase and 
when it was “up to him” to write the laws, he did it. Rayburn, who 
hates a lobbyist with the same hatred he holds for a cotton-mouth 
moccasin on one of his Texas creeks, fought one of the most power- 
ful lobbying groups ever brought to Washington, to win his battle 
for the “haw eaters” of the country. The Speaker doesn’t believe 
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there is any place for a lobby in lawmaking functions of Congress. 

“I love the House of Representatives,’ he says, with almost a 
holy reverence. “I believe it is the greatest institution in the world— 
the greatest jury in the world. Give it the information and you may 
be sure that it will return the correct verdict. 

“If you establish a reputation of giving information to the House, 
its members will listen to you like school boys. If you gain a repu- 
tation of just talking through your hat, they’ll walk out on you. 

“The House has a way of suspending judgment on a man. You 
have to prove yourself first.” 

One of the first things Rayburn did when he became Speaker was 
to put a stop to long-winded, wasteful discussions. He ruled that talk 
in the House must be limited to the business at hand, that at the start 
of each session each member may talk for sixty seconds. After that 
the gavel falls until business is over. When the work is done, then 
there is time enough for blowing your horn. 

To few men does there come a time when they can stand in the 
spotlight of destiny and realize that their actions may change the 
future of their country, and perhaps of the world. 

That time came to Sam Rayburn on August 12, 1941. 

The House had before it the bill to extend the Selective Service 
Act. Draftees who had served their one year were threatening to “go 
over the hill’ if the draft were extended. Tremendous pressure was 
exerted against keeping men in uniform when the nation was not at 
war. Rayburn knew that opponents of the measure held a slim ma- 
jority. For days he haunted the cloakrooms and corridors, arguing, 
pleading, and cajoling. When all else failed, he used his ace in the 
hole. “You’ll be doing me a personal favor,” he said, and because 
over a period of years he had granted thousands of such favors, some 
votes switched. 

When the bill passed by one vote, Rayburn moved swiftly. 

“On this vote,” he announced, “203 members have voted ‘aye’ 
and 202 ‘no,’ and the bill is passed.” 

Under house rules no member can change his vote after the result 
of a roll call is announced, but Representative Short of Missouri de- 
manded a recount. The roll was called again and Rayburn announced : 
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“No correction in the vote. The vote stands and the bill is passed, 
and without objection a motion to reconsider is laid on the table.” 

That was the acid test of Rayburn’s generalship. He knew that 
in the heat and confusion no member had moved for reconsideration. 
Under parliamentary law, the bill was passed. 

Representative Anderson from Minnesota leaped to his feet to 
question Rayburn’s announcing that a motion to reconsider had been 
tabled. 

“The chair has twice stated that he did make that statement and 
the chair does not intend to have his word questioned by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota or anyone else,” Rayburn said flatly. 

The bois d’are gavel, that his old friend National Lovelace had 
worked all night turning from the foundation of one of Bonham’s 
old buildings, came down with a resounding thud. That thud echoed 
a few months later in Berlin and Tokyo for it kept the Army intact 
and provided the foundation for the force of 10,000,000 Americans 
knocking now at the doors of Axis dictators. 

Though he has spent his adult life in the halls of Congress, Ray- 
burn’s heart is planted in the good black soil of Texas. A few years 
ago he walked with a friend over the grassy swells around Washing- 
ton Monument. The scene was one of beauty but Rayburn seemed 
not to see it. 

“It’s beautiful down there in Texas now,” he said. “There are 
not many hills in Fannin County but there is good, rolling prairie 
land. The black land is forty feet deep. There doesn’t seem to be 
any bottom to it. It’s just like a good Jersey cow. Feed it and it will 
produce.” 

Though great honor has come to him, Rayburn says there are 
really just two things he wants to have on hand all the time: one is 
a good load of green, alfalfa hay and the other is a stack of good 
lumber. 

Back there when he was one of eleven children helping his Con- 
federate veteran father wring a bare living out of a small cotton 
farm, good hay and good lumber were scarce. To have good hay 
meant good fodder for the cows and that meant gallons of rich milk. 
Good lumber meant good barns and fences for the stock. To this day, 
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Sam Rayburn can’t look at a load of hay without mentally figuring 
how much milk it would make, fed to a good herd of cattle like he 
raises on his ranch near Bonham. 

When Rayburn comes home between sessions of Congress or 
for a flying visit at Christmas time, he slips off the mantle of Speaker 
and puts on the title of “Squire.” 

There’s a lot of bustle around the big colonial frame house, with 
its four white columns, that stands a few miles out of Bonham on 
the Sherman highway. Bobby, the Negro cook, gets ready to fix ham 
and eggs and biscuits and honey for breakfast, fried chicken and 
steaks the Squire has raised on his own farm, along with bursting 
red tomatoes and pungent Bermuda onions from the Squire’s gar- 
dens. Bobby oils up the old ice cream freezer, for Rayburn loves to 
sit on his back porch in the evening, clad in a pair of shorts, dig a 
spoon into a mound of homemade ice cream, and listen to the katy- 
dids sing their songs of contentment. 

“Miss Lou,” his sister, presides graciously over the rambling old 
house with its twelve rooms filled with old, comfortable furniture, 
and the Squire knows that no matter what epochal changes take place 
in the outside world, home will always be the same. There'll be a 
wood fire burning in the wide fireplace in the living room, and over 
the mantel the old grandfather clock will tick the hours away as it 
has done for years. The autographed picture of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will look across the room at one of Rayburn on another wall 
while in between will be the last picture taken of Robert E. Lee. The 
bookcases will be filled with many volumes on Texas and national 
history—Lee’s Lieutenants, biographies of Jefferson and Madison; 
even the personal memoirs of U. S. Grant. In a shiny leather binding 


will be hundreds of congratulatory messages he received when he 


was made Speaker of the House—notes from all over the world, and 
one signed “Tallulah,” whose father, William B. Bankhead, he suc- 
ceeded as Speaker. Those original messages were collected by friends 
in the House and bound. He prizes it above all his other books. 
Everywhere you look in the room you find a rocking chair. 
“Sam likes them,” says Miss Lou. “You can tell they’ve been 
here a long time. You can’t buy them any more.” 
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Rayburn has taken a lot of kidding since a magazine writer said 
there were fourteen rocking chairs in his home. Some of his old 
friends think these rocking chairs are significant. 

“We need a rocking-chair man in the White House,” they say. 
“A rocking-chair man ain't likely to fly off the handle. If he’s got a 
good rocker handy, he can just sit down and rock like Sam does and 
think his way out of a lot of problems.” 

Around the home spread two hundred and fifty acres of good 
black land. Nearby there is another farm of two hundred acres and 
a dozen miles farther on, the ranch of nine hundred acres where he 
raises prize white-faced Herefords. 

The first morning the Squire is home is the big morning of his 
visits. On that morning Bobby loads the tables with the best food. 

}rothers Tom and Jim, who run the farms and ranch, sit down with 
Sam and Miss Lou. Soon the gravelled driveway and the highway 
in front of the house begin to fill up with cars of old friends eager 
to sit a spell with their famous crony. Breakfast out of the way, 
Rayburn is impatient to look over his land. He rides off on his horse, 
looking at the cotton with the expert eye of a man who has raised it 
since he was a little shaver. He usually winds up at the ranch. Even- 
ings find him sitting out in the grass on a rope-bottomed chair, 
talking cattle, and slicing big hunks of cold watermelon with a 
Texas jackknife and popping them into his mouth till the juice runs 
out of the corners. 

The sight of an unkept farm brings acute pain to the Squire. 
Driving over Fannin County with newspapermen on a recent visit, 
Rayburn pointed to what once had been a flourishing farm. Now the 
roomy old farmhouse stands in the center of a weed-strangled cotton 
patch. Hot summer suns have peeled the paint off in leprous-looking 
patches. Doors sag on rusty hinges. Barns lean wearily away from 
the wind. Hen yard and cow lot are vacant and knee-deep in rank 
weeds. 

“The man who owned that house came here about the time my 
father did,” Rayburn mused, shaking his head sadly. “He started 
out as a day laborer, farmed on shares, saved a little money, and 
finally got together several hundred acres of good cotton land. When 
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he died, the children split up his hard-earned land. They sold it in 
chunks. Now look at it.” 

You can tell that as long as there is a Rayburn around, the Ray- 
burn acres will never get out of the family. 

The Squire likes to ride around his district and see electric lights 
in the farm houses and know that he helped in the rural electrifica- 
tion project. He never sees a good farm-to-market road that it 
doesn’t remind him of the days when he sat high on a cotton wagon 
and watched the mules mire down fetlock-deep in sticky, black gumbo. 
He likes to visit the modern, new Honey Grove school and recall 
when he taught school in a frame shack lighted by kerosene lamps, 
students crowded two to a desk. 

When the Squire comes back to Bonham, it takes him hours just 
to make his way around the courthouse square. He knows thousands 
of persons by their first names and they all want to stop and say, 
“Howdy, Sam.” He drops into the courthouse to visit County Judge 
O. L. Couch, who has campaigned for Sam ever since the Speaker 
ran for the Texas legislature nearly forty years ago. Judge Couch 
was once his congressional secretary. The Judge says Sam has be- 
come a great man in Washington because once he sets his mind to 
do a thing he never lets anything sway him. 

Across the street from the courthouse, the writer climbed the 
worn stairs to the barn-like law offices of Trav Lipscomb and Judge 
H. A. Cunningham to find out how a man could keep so busy in 
Washington and be elected year after year with a minimum of cam- 
paigning. 

‘“‘Sam’s never had what you could call a real scare for his job,” 
the white-haired Lipscomb says, “though one time we beat out with 
only four hundred votes to spare. When election time comes around, 
some of his old friends just get together and see that he’s elected 
again. We don’t have much trouble. We just show what he’s done 
for this district, and people realize Sam’s done a good job and send 
him back.” 

Judge Couch doesn’t think there’s anything astonishing about 
Sam’s fame. 


“There’s no substitute for common sense,” he says, “and Sam's 
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got plenty of that. He just uses that common sense and works hard. 
A fellow named Lincoln had the same idea.” 

The Squire never misses paying a sentimental visit to Windom, 
where the Rayburn family has been getting its mail for twenty-seven 
years. It was near Windom that Sam’s soldier father settled his 
family after the long haul from Tennessee. Sam Rayburn got lots 
of his common sense and tenacity from his sire. When William 
Marion Rayburn surrendered with Lee at Appomatox, he was allowed 
to keep his horse and rode over the Cumberlands toward the Clinch 
River valley. At Knoxville the “_Damyankees” took his horse, and 
until he died fifty years later he never had anything but disdain for 
the men who forcibly took his horse from him. 

When Sam had finished the two-teacher country school at Flag 
Springs, he stood in the cotton field and told his father he wanted to 
go to college. Father Rayburn scraped up all the family’s cash— 
$25.00—and put Sam on the train for Commerce and the normal 
school. 

“T can’t give you much but character,” he told the boy. 

But he gave him enough of that. 

Rayburn swept halls, washed dishes, and rang the bell to pay his 
way through college. He came back to teach school at Dial but his 
mind kept harking back to a day when he was ten years old. Joseph 
Weldon Bailey, Texas’ greatest political orator, was speaking at 
Bonham and after he had finished his chores, Sam saddled his 
father’s plowhorse and rode twelve miles to sit breathless in the fair- 
grounds tent and listen to his idol. 

He decided then and there he would have but two loves—love of 
the land and love of politics—and when school closed at Dial, he 
decided to run for the legislature. Mounting his pony he visited every 
farmhouse in the county. People found it hard to turn him away, 
and he won his seat in the Texas House. He used his $5 per day pay 
to go through the University of Texas law school, at the same time 
building friendships until he was elected Speaker of the House. 

Rayburn came onto the national scene at the time of Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912. For twenty years or more he worked hard and 
applied good black-land common sense to the nation’s problems and 
when the Seventy-fifth Congress assembled, he was elected majority 
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leader. He was elected Speaker to fill the unexpired term of Bank- 
head and re-elected in 1941. 

Away from the Capitol Rayburn lives simply in a small four- 
room apartment on Connecticut Avenue. He shuns invitations to 
dine out, preferring to invite old friends in, mostly from the Texas 
delegation, to talk about Texas and to eat red-hot Texas chile, 
made by the Squire himself. He doesn’t play cards and would rather 
take down a good book on history than stir out of his comfortable 
quarters. There’s nothing of the flamboyant Texan about him. He 
doesn’t wear boots or a ten-gallon hat, and he can’t croon like 
O’Daniel. He never, as his Texan cronies say, makes a fuss about 
anything, just goes ahead in his quiet way and gets the job done. 

That quiet manner of the Squire’s makes it a little hard to dig up 
a story about him at home. Despite the fact that he holds the second 
most important job in the nation, no matter if what he thinks and 
does in Washington is felt by sheepherders huddling in their felt 
tents on the Siberian Steppes or coolies toiling in the rice fields of 
China, Sam Rayburn’s home folks think of him just as a country 
squire. 

Miss Lou says: 

“T don’t know what to tell you. We don’t think Sam’s a very 
spectacular person.”’ 





Continental Solidarity 


By R. Martinez-Lopez 


CATTERED OVER TWO CONTINENTS, close to fifty 

thousand Spaniards, driven from Spain and Europe, are 

plunged deep into the life of the Americas, and, from outside 
the normal current of migration, view for the first time something 
which looks in part like a projection overseas of their own Peninsu- 
lar drama. By reason of the preliminary operations which led to the 
present conflict, more than half of Spain’s professorate, nearly all 
of her writers and artists, and many of her best workmen and pro- 
fessional men were forced to withdraw from active life in their 
native land and to carry their tragic principles into another world 
to which their own war has followed them, bearing the same por- 
tents and reviving the same hopes. Here the Spaniard finds himself 
at home in Ibero-America, vitally at one with the people about him; 
and not just because of hospitality, or culture ties, or historical proc- 
esses, but for deeper reasons, which still any sense of his being a 
foreigner. Here he finds himself face to face with that catholic 
dimension in his own spirit which, after painfully slow expansion 
in the past century, was reduced by a thousand disasters, and only 
became a reality again in 1936 on the battlefields of the civico- 
international’ war and finds at last support and solid sense in the 
New World where it first emerged. Neither conqueror nor liberator 
nor missionary nor immigrant, the Spaniard quite simply throws in 
his lot with the future of Ibero-America, and leaves to the ephemeral 
jailors of his native land the grotesque vanity of empire and the 
Hispanity begotten of morbid illusions and devious Nazi machina- 
tions. He renounces them as such a stupid clinging to an illusory ideal 
for want of a real goal as will bring only provincialism, ruin, anti- 
Hispanism, and consequently, a narrowness beneath consideration. 


1The adjective is contradictory but painfully accurate. 
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A first step toward American co-operation should consist in ex- 
ploiting, rather than eliminating, the dynamic opposition between 
the cultures of North America and Ibero-America. Any over-simpli- 
fying attempts at assimilation would only set up destructive short- 
circuits. 

Heretofore such attempts on the part of the United States have 
had two apparently distinct and yet actually related sources: the 
philanthropy of the Protestant missionary, who considers it his fore- 
ordained duty to let the bright light of his own civilization into the 
dark mind of Hispano-America; and, an economic interventionism 
barely concealing its true features under the mask of the well-known 
“progress” which is to be made available to less fortunate brothers 
and neighbors. This benevolent capitalism finds its most useful sup- 
port and evangel of propaganda in the ethereally dulcet oratory of 
the Department of State. 


’ 


By reason of their self-righteously unilateral nature, the two 
established lines of so-called continental solidarity are not only con- 
tradictory of the phrase with which they are sugar-coated, but by 
and large they actually operate to nullify the intent expressed in 
that phrase. The fault lies not in the structure of American capital- 
ism, but in the way in which it works: although there is no other 
stronghold of competition whose history is so subsidiary to the 
doctrine of capitalism as to be almost inextricably confused with it, 
there are others which go about things differently. Hence the Ameri- 
can’s sense of being, if not perfect, is at least complete; hence, as 
Frank would say, his idea that the “half world’ in which he lives 
is a whole world, from which he can supply anything whatsoever 
his foreign customers may need. But the “anything whatsoever” 
which he offers or, rather imposes with the ardor of a missionary 
and the energy of a trader, turns, in the view of the non-American, 
into a mere “something in particular.” For, thanks to a dramatic 
working of the law of compensation, the European or the Hispano- 
American, who resorts for help to the skills, the machines, and the 
wealth of America, ipso facto, has it fortunately borne home to him 
that he at least is incomplete, that he lacks for semething. that his is 
but a half or a quarter world; and he therefore sets out to take stock 
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of what he actually does possess and what may be deemed a value in 
his culture. Thus he arrives at whatever is left to him by an obliga- 
tory act of analysis, unlike the American, whose self-assured 
optimism finds its point of departure in a conventional synthesis. 
Naturally the Americans who escape from the illusion of self- 
sufficiency are an object of respect to the rest of the world. Such 
Americans, however, never become the spokesmen of their country, 
but are mere apologists. As a matter of fact they are the first victims 
of the dominant prejudices. 

Spanish-American countries would welcome imports of Ameri- 
can wealth and skill which in no wise encroached upon their inde- 
pendence and which rounded out their economic cycle at home and 
not merely in New York banks. Exploitation as a system can be 
followed profitably only in a colonial regime where the culture of 
the exploiting country is unopposed by a distinct and unyielding 
culture of equal rank. The momentary fruits of coercive exploita- 
tion, nevertheless, cannot be taken as a norm or a symptom of good 
relations. 

Continental duality requires a more careful scrutiny. In the final 
analysis international relations of whatever sort are limited in 
scope and intent by some historical assumption. Nations are only 
the product of their peculiar evolution as social groups which have 
had, and continue to have, certain experiences, and are this or that 
because formerly they were what they were and not something else. 
It is consequently irrelevant to look for resemblance between them 
when their essence, their raison d’étre, is necessarily to be found 
in their peculiarities and differences. It is, furthermore, too ingenu- 
ous an assumption that the only possible historical configuration of 
the Western continents must be based upon a past unity. Theorists 
have gone to the extreme of seriously speaking of “great unities in 
American history,” and they single out features which can equally 
well be found in the records of any other colonial scene or period, 





2One more case in which the word is reified into the fact. With particular 
reference to Ibero-America some economists are now calling this desire for eco- 
nomic independence, this reaction against exploitation by absentee capital, “decoloni- 
zation.” Cf. W. Feverlein and E. Hannan, Dollars in Latin America, Council of 
Foreign Relations, 1941. 
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such details as economic exploitation, native labor, slavery, miscege- 
nation, etc.* But American history is by no means unique in these 
respects, and so they can hardly serve as evidence of the unity of 
the two Americas. 

For some obscure reason it seems to cost an embarrassing effort 
to admit the obvious conflict between the vital positions of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin, between their distinctly different points of 
view and their attitudes toward the World and Man and God. Yet 
the Middle Ages came to an end in Europe precisely because these 
two attitudes had already reached their maximum tension of conflict. 
In the heat of that conflict, as it led to the Reformation, can be found 
the origins of the two Americas; and in the rise of England and 
the decline of Spain the roots of their differentiation may be dis- 
covered. Spain sacrificed her power by taking her place in the van- 
guard of what she deemed indispensable to Christian civilization 
and capable of further development; that is, the concepts, among 
others, of revelation, salvation, and the beyond, which had in- 
formed all medieval thinking. England, champion of the counter 
position, that of the supremacy of the individual conscience, of the 
world as an end in itself, of the reign of Nature, seized the moment 
to wrest power from Spain. And just as she triumphed in Europe, 
with her initial impulse she caused Anglo-America to triumph like- 
wise. Intransigent Protestantism, the Puritan drawn from his orbit 
and no longer tolerated in Europe, founded in the New World a way 
of life which in following the new principles carried them to ex- 
tremes, as was to be expected of revolutionary reactionaries; and 
technology, liberalism, political constitutionalism, and industrialism 
consequently followed in their highest manifestations. Meanwhile 


8As the topic for discussion in the annual meeting of 1941, the American His- 
torical Association proposed the question “Have the Americas a common history?” 
The North American, Canadian, Mexican and South American points of view were 
discussed. To this discussion the Mexican Professor Edmundo O’Gorman made a 
particularly luminous contribution that inspired, in great part, the following para- 
graph. His essay has since appeared in abstract in the Review of the Association 
and at greater length in Filosofia y Letras, VI, Mexico, D. F. The unitary thesis 
was defended by Professor Bolton and more or less followed by the Argentine 
Gandia and by the Peruvian Basadre, who looks all the way back to the pre- 
Colombian period for the geographico-humane coincidence upon which he bases his 
argument, the cultivation of wheat. 
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Latin America was creating her own vital norms in quite a different 
fashion. The conquistador, still seeing himself as an Amadis, swept 
from one end to the other of the continent with magnificent audacity, 
performing prodigies of valor for honor and the cross; the scene of 
his heroic exploits he adorned with lordly mansions and great cathe- 
drals; he had his chroniclers and courtly poets; in the vice-regency 
he exaggerated the solemn ritual and hieratic structure of the court 
of Madrid; he opened universities and established printing presses 
ad mayorem Dei gloriam; in a word, he sought to preserve the high- 
est religious and spiritual values which the Spain of his day had to 
offer. But side by side with this, and paired with a higher creative 
and metaphysical tension, always a little out of time like Spain itself, 
he introduced an almost medieval way of life, madly at variance 
with the new age of experimental science and technological progress. 

To interpret this duality too rigidly would, of course, be as 
puerile as to lump the Americas together in homogenous contrast 
with the rest of the world. When Ibero-America broke with the 
mother countries, there arose the need of new political constructs to 
replace the Spanish institutions that were abandoned. These the 
United States supplied with the pattern of its federalism and out of 
its constitutional experience. The slow change, still going on, from 
a typically agrarian economy to an industrial one, brings with it 
the need to accept North American, English and German technology. 
Since the days of Ticknor and Prescott, on the other hand, the 
United States have admired the epic contours and the artistic crea- 
tions of Ibero-America, past and present. The great mural art of 
Mexico has determined the direction of much of contemporary mural 
painting in the United States. To the American millionaire a man- 
sion in the style that has come to be called California colonial often 
has a social value analogous to that of a battery of American com- 
forts and gadgets in the palace of a rich Brazilian. 

Such interchange has been going on for a long time, and will 
constantly grow in volume, to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. 
But it will be noticed that there is considerably less transfusion of 
stubbornly characteristic ideas. Isolated cases of coincidence in the 
history of philosophical thought in the two Americas are no symp- 
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toms of unification. Independently reached, they are to be under- 
stood in terms of their common origin, the European schools of 
thought which have reflected and still reflect today, in Ibero-America 
much more than here, dominant tendericies of the times. To look in 
the history of North American philosophy for the Ibero-American 
scheme of philosophical preferences is merely to find here and there 
a forced resemblance and everywhere else a complete absence of 
relation. 

What in North American thinking, for example, corresponds 
to the Ibero-American scholasticism, which survived, though some- 
what the worse for wear, till well into the second half of the 19th 
century? The positivist fever, from 1880 on, with its Church in 
Brazil and the Comtian clubs and reviews in Mexico, was but a 
violent revolt against the abhorrent disciplines of scholasticism. It 
was an anti-Catholic movement which at times got picturesquely 
entangled with liberalism. Even the device on the flag of Brazil, 
“Order and Progress,” came from positivist nomenclature. Darwin 
and Haeckel were revered. Alfredo Ferreira, Ingenieros and Gabino 
Barreda were the great figures in the reaction. But soon there began 
that attack upon positivism which occupies the attention of outstand- 
ing thinkers in Ibero-America today. It is only now, and not in the 
19th century, as was to be expected, that they turn to Kant and Hegel 
by way of the neo-Europeans in the struggle against a doctrine 
which could offer no satisfactory answer to the metaphysical ques- 
tions that went on troubling them. They have escaped from the 
tyranny of scholasticism only to fall into an arid scientism. Bergson 
and Croce, along with the German masters of phenomenology, 
Husserl, Hartmann and Heidegger, are probably the decisive names 
in the contemporary philosophical thought of Ibero-America.* It is 
true that at the present moment North American philosophy begins 
to be known and appreciated. This fact, though, should not be at- 
tributed to any widespread movement toward intellectual unification, 





4Cf. the abstract “Tendencies in'Contemporary Latin American Philosophy,” 
by the Argentine Professor Frondizi, in Publications of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies, The University of Texas; and the review of Professor E. S. 
Brightman of Boston University, “Contemporary Philosophy in North America 
[1930-42],” in Filosofia y Letras, VIII, 199, Mexico, D. F. 
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but rather to the private initiative of young professors both here 
and there, and to the accident of unavoidable isolation from Europe 
and its centers of learning, now on tragic vacation. It is an interest- 
ing contact and interchange which stands as a model for other 
attempts at continental collaboration, for it shows how minority 
groups can mingle effectively and uninterruptedly on the periphery 
of the bureaucratic farce. Unfortunately, neither diplomatic nor 
other picturesquely officious missions betray the slightest sign of 
interest in such activities. It is taken for granted that such cases of 
admirable inter-continental co-operation cannot in any way affect 
the immediate political and economic problems.° As a matter of fact 
it seems particularly hard for government agencies to understand 
that such minority groups, and those of poets, historians and scien- 
tists, exercise an imponderable but vital influence upon the totality 
of life in Latin-American republics. It is easier for them to believe 
that this side of unification is sufficiently covered by the sporadic 
invitations that at times fall to the lot of personalities quite with- 
out prestige or worth. Hence the occasion for Ibero-American satire 
in which the tourist-conferee plays a disastrous role. For quite apart 
from the fact that they are ill chosen, such professional good neigh- 
bors in many cases are men of easy or tortuous conscience. In gen- 
eral it must be admitted that private foundations have done the really 
serious work in the field of intellectual interchange and particularly 
among university students. 

But the United States has both the right and the duty to reveal 
itself to Hispano-America for what it is. An end must be put to 
the vulgarity of many films, radio programs, junketing trips, and 
missionaries who alternate the Bible with temperance lectures and 
tooth-paste talks. There must be explanations, in the best possible 
Spanish, of the true achievements of the United States in all fields 
of knowledge in a century and a half of history. Ibero-Americans 
must be approached not with what Max Scheler calls the “science of 





5“The great fallacy in the approach of cultural rapprochement is the naive idea 
that in a world of power politics, states co-operate because their populations admire 
each other.”—Cf. Professor Spykman’s America’s Strategy in World Politics, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, p. 255. 
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conquest,” ather with the “science of salvation.’’ Of the former, 
the world today already knows enough to be able to turn 
now to the discovery of that other world, the one of spiritual specu- 
lation, of new a. ievements in art, of recent poetry even, of human 
suffering and the patient progress which is being made in lessening 
it, of the disinterested curiosity about the cultures of remote parts 
of the globe which makes it natural for a course in Garcia Lorca to 
be given next door to the study of an Egyptian papyrus on one and 
the same campus. All this is truly noble material for propaganda, 
and such as calls for superior emissaries, a delicate art of communi- 
cation, and, above all—sincerity. The day that sees an Anthology of 
American Dissenters published to include all those who have kept 
their heads in times of national and historical vertigo in this country 
will mark a long step forward in the direction of continental under- 
standing. In such an anthology the modest prophets, too, will find a 
place, those who have clamored in no desert, whose messages are 
neither daring nor heroic nor particularly provocative. And if the 
text is equipped, iike manuals, with a series of practical suggestions 
for constant positive defense of liberty and human dignity in Latin 
America and throughout the world, and not merely where Bolivian 
tin is at stake or Argentine fascism is too arrogant to mask like cer- 
tain members of the “united nations,” then the moral reality of the 
two Americas will co-operate in universal and exemplary action. But 
while the most distinguished of American universities continue to 
vie with one another in the base scramble to confer honorary degrees 
where the toga can only serve to hide the tunic of a military dictator, 
it is idle and hypocritical to speak of a “good neighbor policy.” 
Perhaps events conspire to illustrate the Spanish proverb, “Let’s 
have a miracle even if the Devil must perform it.’’ For the exi- 
gencies of war, after terminating the time-honored policy of cyni- 
cally and immediately recognizing quite any American government, 
no matter what its origin or legitimacy, provided only that it re- 
spected the great companies with interests in Spanish America, have 
led to the even more important step, the admission that all the 
countries on the continent must be consulted before recognizing a 
de facto government. If the present attitude survives the war to 
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become an established article of international law, it will do more 
than anything else to encourage a feeling of mutual faith where 
hitherto there has been only rancorous and understandable distrust. 
It is a great pity that this generous principle of autolimitation of 
sovereignty cannot be made retroactive. 


Brush Country 


By Claire Medlin Puckett 


So little grows in all the brush but scorns 
The touch of man and beast. Catclaw, mesquite, 
Agrito, spanish dagger, cacti greet 

Their enemies with quick stiletto-thorns. 

A grudging dole from drouth-cursed land suborns 
The courage into dalliance with defeat ; 

The generous sun of summer pours its heat 
Upon this space no shadowed hill adorns. 
And yet, to whom it proves a keen romance— 
To what wild thing its sharp leaf overtowers, 
The brush from Rio Grande to Nueces 

At last unbars its heart and yields its graces. 
Among the thorns prevails a sustenance ; 

In spring, among the thorns are silken flowers. 














The following appeared in part in a former number of the 
Review, but due to recent controversy over the purchase 
of “the White House” and its subsequent demolition, the 
Editors feel the article is of especial interest now. 


The Fabulous 101 Ranch 


By T. H. Alexander 


SIGN ON THE DINGY WINDOW of a dilapidated build- 

ing in Ponca City, Oklahoma reads, ‘101 Ranch Indian 

Store, Zack Miller, Manager.” Inside, in a perfect confusion 

of Indian curios and white man’s plunder, a stockily built man sur- 
rounded by Indians sits before a table made of elk horns. His ten- 
gallon hat, his corduroy suit, his hand-stitched boots mark him as a 
stockman, while his bearing and his pin-point blue eyes indicate 
that he was reared on the plains. The last of the famous Miller 
Brothers, Colonel Zack, is presiding over what is left of the fabulous 
101 Ranch while at the same moment, twelve miles away, the wreck- 
ers are carting off the last of the rubble from the famous “White 
House,” once the hub of the ranch. Little is left for the Colonel 
except dreams, and less remains as a monument to the most colorful 
of all ranches. Ponca City raised $30,000 to buy “the White House” 
and eighty adjoining acres for a park, but the Federal Farm Security 
Administration chose to sell the house to a salvage company for $500. 

This marks the end of an epoch as definitely as when gunpowder 
blew armored knights into the limbo of history. Other huge ranches 
in the West are left, but none so colorful as 101. 

Ever since Colonel George W. Miller, the founder, came in 1870 
out of Kentucky to drive steers along the Chisholm Trail from Texas 
and fatten them on the lush buffalo grass of the Cherokee Strip, 101 
had been a synonym for the Old West. 

Its area was feudally magnificent—110,000 acres under deed or 
lease, one-sixth as much land as Rhode Island. Annual receipts from 
cattle, farming, and oil leases grew to almost $1,000,000, and it pro- 
duced more corn and wheat than all the Thirteen Colonies in revo- 
lutionary times. From inside its own fences was recruited the most 
colorful Wild West show that ever traveled the tank towns of 
America or jingled its spurs before the crowned heads of Europe. 
Inside its fences lived an entire nation of Indians. The ranch helped 
introduce the round-up, or rodeo, as public amusement. It originated 


dude ranching and bull-dogging. 
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The close of the War Between the States found Colonel Miller 
on a plantation in Kentucky. He could see little hope for the recovery 
of the South, so in 1870 he moved to Missouri and began to raise 
hogs. But his ambition was to go into the cattie business farther west. 
One day a returning traveler told him that Texas was understocked 
with hogs and overstocked with cattle. A shortage of hogs meant 
a high price for bacon. Forthwith, Colonel Miller slaughtered his 
hogs and set out for Texas with 20,000 pounds of bacon. 

He got four hundred steers in exchange for his bacon and drove 
them back toward Missouri. On the way he passed through the lush 
Cherokee Strip, that part of Oklahoma which had been reserved for 
the Cherokee Indians, the fairest spot he had ever seen. Determined 
to build his ranch there, he began by purchasing a few acres and 
renting more from the Ponca Indians. This was the beginning of the 
101 Ranch. 

For the next twenty-three years, until the panic of 1893, Colonel 
Miller grew rich. He held thousands of acres under lease, fattening 
steers for the eastern beef market. But the days of the cattle barons 
were passing, for the farmer was crowding into Oklahoma, and when 
in that panic year a Kansas City commission house failed, owing 
Colonel Miller $300,000, it was decided to turn 101 into a gigantic 
farm. The decision was hastened by creditors who hauled off all the 
cattle. Left him were eighty-eight old horses and a few cows. He had 
50,000 acres of rented land but no livestock to graze it. 

Colonel Miller called in his three sons: Joe, twenty-four; Zack, 
sixteen ; George, ten. This family conference decided to sell the cows 
to the Indians for cash and borrow enough more to put in a wheat 
crop. They managed to sow almost five thousand acres of wheat, 
which produced 70,000 bushels at $1.20 a bushel. The next year 
found them planting corn, oats, and alfalfa, and more wheat. Tl ey 
were re-embarking in the cattle business also. 

For ten years they prospered, and when Colonel Miller died in 
1903, his three sons took over. With his $30,000 life insurance, they 
bought more land. They bought until by the end of that year they 
owned 17,492 acres and leased 92,000 acres, a total of 110,000 acres 
either owned or controlled. 

Admirably suited to carry on their father’s work, the three 
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Miller boys were bronzed, sturdy, steel-eyed plainsmen. They even 
dressed the part—broad-brimmed ten-galion hats, gaily colored neck- 
erchiefs, chaps and high-heeled, decoratively tooled cowboy boots. 
Joe was then thirty-four, Zack was twenty-six, George was twenty. 
George was the financial man, a genius in management and a gra- 
cious host. Zack was the cowman, a skilled trader; Joe was the 
farmer, and it was he who synthesized the varied activities of the 
great ranch. 

The era of the cattle kings was by this time definitely over, and 
the sons visualized a farm with only a few thousand cattle on it while 
their father had thought in tens of thousands. Instead they began 
to plant 5,000 acres of corn, 3,000 acres of oats, many thousands of 
acres of hay and often as much as 13,000 acres of wheat, harvesting 
at one time with 50 binders and-10 threshers. And these farming 
activities won wider fame for 101 than the cattle. 

Everything was on a grand scale—a watermelon patch of 2,500 
acres, for example, where ten-acre patches were normal. Indicative 
of Miller hospitality was a sign in the patch reading: 

“Five dollar fine to anyone who goes through this melon patch 
and does not take a melon.” 

To the spacious Southern colonial mansion, “the White House,” 
came visitors, great and humble. Will Rogers, not yet a celebrity, 
came to sing cowboy songs with the cowhands. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart came to write a novel. William Jennings Bryan, Theodore 
Roosevelt, General Pershing, Jack Dempsey, Sidney Smith, Gene 
Tunney, Tom Mix and other movie stars were among the visitors. 
They came in such numbers that Colonel George Miller, who bore 
the financial burden of 101, hit upon a solution of the great problem. 
Why not a camp where eastern tenderfeet could be taught to throw 
a lariat and ride a horse? Thus America’s first dude ranch was born. 

The annual round-up, just a day’s work to the Millers, created a 
sensation among visitors. On the ranch were eight hundred or more 
colorful Ponca Indians, hundreds of regularly employed cowboys, 
and a band of Mexican vaqueros, experts in broncho-busting, riding, 
roping or dancing. 

In 1907, casting about for attractions for the Jamestown Expo- 
sition, President Theodore Roosevelt, mindful of the presence on the 
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ranch of several of his Rough Rider comrades, suggested to the 
Millers that they stage a Wild West show at the exposition. 

This show was so “bully,” in the words of T. R., that by the 
circus season of 1908, the Millers were ready to take to the road with 
a permanent show. It made a brave appearance as its new wagons 
lumbered out of 101 Ranch and made for Ponca City to give its first 
performance. With hundreds of cowboys and yelling Indians, it was 
probably the only circus in history recruited entirely from home 
talent, for on the ranch lived the best riders in the world—Buck 
Jones, Tom Mix and others of the Western cowboy movies were 101 
products. In the show also was the inventor of bull-dogging—wrest- 
ling a steer by his horns and throwing him—a sturdy Negro named 
Bill Pickett. 

The show was immensely profitable, though a small affair com- 
pared to the 101 Circus that evolved from it and later toured the 
world and played before the British royal family. Its portrayal of 
border warfare was almost too realistic as grim Indian warriors 
stalked trains of covered wagons. Cowboys, firing as they rode, 
always arrived in the nick of time to save the settlers. Massacres were 
re-enacted, often with the aid of the Indian actors who had partici- 
pated in the original butchery. The pony express was brought to life, 
and a favorite scene was the holdup of a stagecoach—driven by the 
same leather-faced driver who had handled the original coach years 
before—by a band of outlaws who were dispersed by Texas Rangers. 
There were cattle round-ups, daring riding, buffalo hunting, calf 
roping, a dramatization of the opening of the Cherokee Strip to set- 


. tlers in 1893: the whole colorful pageantry of the old West. Colonel 


Joe himself, with snow-white hair and mustache, led the procession 
on his famed piebald horse, Pedro, seated on a $10,000 hand-carved 


leather saddle set off with silver and gold, and sparkling with 246 


diamonds and rubies. 

For twenty years, under the expert management of the Miller 
brothers, the hi-hipping of cowboys and cowgirls was heard almost 
around the world. But after the war the Millers were to find that 
American tastes in entertainment had changed, and the show’s bal- 
ance sheet began to be written in red ink. It lost $119,000 in 1926, 
a good year for most enterprises, and floundered along until the 
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depression, when the drain of its losses impaired even the 101 empire. 
In 1931, the show was finally stranded in Washington, D. C. 

Death of two of the three brothers, Joe and George, and the de- 
pression were blows from which the great ranch could not recover. 
It was like a rudderless ship after the death of George Miller, its 
financial guide. And the death of Joe Miller, the farmer brother, left 
only Zack Miller, the cattleman, in a world where large-scale produc- 
tion of cattle was out of fashion. There were mountains of corn, 
wheat, and other products which could hardly be sold for enough to 
pay the freight. The very size of 101 was a menace to its security. 
From insurance money on Joe’s life, Zack, after paying off personal 
debts, had $200,000 left. Local bankers advised him to pay off the 
mortgage on “the White House” and several thousand acres around 
it, and let the rest of the ranch go since he was not personally liable. 

“All or nothing,” Zack said. 

That is the way it was and that is the way it still is today with 
Colonel Zack Miller. 

In 1932 the vast possessions of the ranch were sold under the 
auctioneer’s hammer while the last of the Millers roared defiance. He 
threatened to blow up the mansion, fired a shot at the lawyers, heat- 
edly declared that the sale was “legal robbery.” A circuit judge threw 
him in jail on a contempt charge. “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, then Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, had no high opinion of the merits of the con- 
tempt charge and an even lower opinion of the judge. So one morn- 
ing the jailer gazed into the stern faces of officers of the Oklahoma 
National Guard who presented an order for the release of Miller, by 
force if necessary. 

The receivership was dismissed, and what was left of 101 was 
returned to Colonel Miller under an operating trust agreement to run 
for two years. But the ranch was slowly nibbled away by foreclosures 
on individual tracts which had been used as collateral for loans. 

At the final sale in July, 1936, when the last relics of covered 
wagon days went under the hammer, when the last cowboy had awk- 
wardly patted him on the back and the last Ponca Indian had gravely 
saluted him, the grey-haired, 59-year-old Colonel Zack Miller wearily 
climbed into an auto and was driven by his sister to her home in 
Ponca City. He had lost everything he possessed, and 101 Ranch had 
passed into history. 
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Paricutin, 
Mexico’s Newest Volcano 


By Fred M. Bullard 


VOLCANO is a vent in the earth’s crust from which gaseous, 
liquid, or solid material is ejected. Frequently lofty cones are 
formed by the accumulation of the ejected material around 

these vents. Indeed, the most lofty mountains on the face of the earth 
are volcanic cones. While Alaska and Mexico have numerous active 
volcanoes, the United States was without an active vent until the 
explosive eruption of Mt. Lassen in California in 1914. Though the 
number of volcanoes in North America, including both active and 
extinct, must number in the thousands, only two new vents have 
come into existence in North America in historic times. The birth 
of a new volcano is, then, even more extraordinary than the birth of 
quintuplets in our human society. A volcano is essentially a gas ex- 
plosion, a remnant of the gas evolving process which has been going 
on since the earth separated from the sun. Not only does an active 
volcano enable us to study “geology in the making,” but it affords 
an opportunity for observational data on some of the problems which 
are fundamental to our concept of the origin and history of the earth. 
To be able, therefore, to study the entire life history of a volcano is 
indeed a rare privilege. Both of the “new” volcanoes of North Amer- 
ica are located in Western Mexico, in connection with a line of 
famous volcanoes to be described later in this paper. 

On September 29, 1759, one hundred and eighty-five years ago, 
the inhabitants of Jorullo, a small Indian village southeast of Urua- 
pan, in the state of Michiocan, Mexico, were alarmed by the sudden 
eruption of smoke and flame, accompanied by both liquid and solid 
fragments from a vent which opened in a nearby field. Shortly the 
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surrounding land was covered with black cinders, mixed with rain, 
which ruined the land and caused buildings to collapse from its 
weight. As eruptions continued, three extensive outpourings of lava 
laid waste a broad expanse of fertile land. A main cone approxi- 
mately 1,300 feet in height and three smaller subsidiary cones were 
formed. After a few years the eruptions ceased and no further ac- 
tivity has occurred at this vent. Our knowledge of the actual erup- 
tion is from notes left by a Spanish priest, and it was nearly fifty 
years later before Alexander von Humbolt, the first scientist to study 
Jorullo, visited the scene. 

Common as such cinder cones are in Mexico—there are literally 
hundreds in the immediate vicinity—no repetition of such a dramatic 
event as the birth of a volcano took place until February 20, 1943, 
when only sixty-five miles northwest of Jorullo, the second volcano 
to come into existence in North America in historic times was born. 
Named Paricutin for a small Trascan Indian village one and one- 
half miles from the center of the cone, it is roughly two hundred 
miles west of Mexico City and twenty miles west of Uruapan, a city 
of 25,00© inhabitants, which is connected with Mexico City bya 
paved highway and a railroad. From Uruapan a narrow road, muddy 
or dusty (depending on the weather ), reaches the village of San Juan 
de Parangaricutiro, a town of 3,000 people about three miles from 
the volcano. Here, customarily, horses are obtained and the re 
mainder of the journey is made on horseback. The area where 
Paricutin appeared is a small basin, about a mile and a half in 
diameter, surrounded by hills on the east and north and by high 
mountains on the south and west. The village of Paricutin is in one 
edge of the basin, and the Indians of the village cultivated the land 
in the basin for a livelihood. 

The stories-of the beginning of the volcano are varied, but the 
most common describes how Dionisio Pulido, a Trascan Indian from 
Paricutin, with his wife and another Indian, left the village the 
morning of February 20 to go up to the basin where he had a small 
plot of ground. They took some supplies with the idea of making 
preparation to begin plowing for the spring crop. Earthquakes had 
been so constant during the preceding two weeks that they no longet 
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attracted their attention. In the middle of the afternoon they heard 
strange rumbling noises which seemed to grow in intensity. Sud- 
denly, they saw the ground sink and from the cracks around the 
edges of the depression rose columns of whitish smoke. The earth- 
quakes and rumbling noises grew louder and soon a tremendous ex- 
plosion hurled dust, stones, and great clouds of black vapors to a 
tremendous height, emerging at the point where the depression had 
first developed. 

Sefior Pulido, alarmed and frightened, hurried back to the vil- 
lage to inform his neighbors of what he had seen. However, by the 
time he reached the village, the great black column of dust-filled gas 
was clearly visible and the noise of the explosions filled the air. Dur- 
ing the night the roar of the explosions and the glare of the red-hot 
material from the crater kept the panicky population of Paricutin 
and San Juan de Parangaricutiro awake. Early the next morning, 
some of the more curious, on arriving at the scene found a black 
cinder cone 120 feet high with an opening at the top through which 
hot gases, cinders, and molten fragments were being ejected in vio- 
lent explosions at intervals of one to two seconds. 

As one approaches the volcano now the most vivid impression is 
the feeling of depression as the desolation increases. Everywhere the 
surface is covered with black cinders, the trees have turned yellow 
and are dying, the houses are deserted, the sky is overcast; and the 
distant roar of explosions creates the feeling that a storm is about to 
strike at any moment. The first view of the volcano is the eruption 
cloud, black with dust particles, which boils out of the crater like 
smoke from a ship’s funnel and rises to a height of 15,000 to 20,000 
feet. As you come closer the perfectly smooth surface of the cone, 
deep black in color, with a slope of about thirty-three degrees on the 
sides and a broadly truncated summit marking the crater, becomes 
visible. The tempo of the explosions varies from time to time; in the 
first week of the eruption the explosions were at intervals of two to 
three seconds, and in June the explosions were at intervals of about 
one minute. With each explosion a dense column of gas, black with 
dust particles, shoots skyward accompanied by red-hot fragments of 
rock, some angular and obviously solid, others still liquid and cool- 
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ing into bomb-shaped masses as they whirl through the air. Many 
of these fragments reach a height of 3,000 feet above the top of the 
cone, and as they fall the noise of the impact followed by the rumb- 
ling of the fragments as they cascade down the slope adds to the 
confusion of sounds. At night the spectacle is even more amazing 
than during the day. With each burst a great red tongue of flame 
shoots above the crater rim lighting up the sky overhead and reflect- 
ing on the constantly rising column of gas. This is accompanied by 
thousands of red-hot fragments, which, after reaching a maximum 
height of about 3,000 feet, fall on the slope of the cone like showers 
of sparks from a giant skyrocket, leaving a trail of fire as they cas- 
cade down its sides. So abundant are these fragments that the entire 
cone is covered with an interlacing of fiery trails outlining it against 
the blackness of the night. 

To realize the significance of the location of Paricutin and Jorullo 
and to better understand their relationship to the other volcanoes in 
Mexico, a brief sketch of the geologic and structural background of 
the region is necessary. The surface features of Mexico are largely 
related to the geologic history of the area since Cretaceous time. 
During most of the Cretaceous a broad seaway covered most of 
Mexico, and into this basin was deposited a thick succession of lime- 
stones and shales. The uplift of the region at the end of the Cre- 
taceous, in common with the formation of the Rocky Mountains, 
folded and faulted these sediments, leaving them a twisted and con- 
torted mass, as may readily be seen in the many roadside cuts through 
the mountain section of the Pan-American Highway to Mexico City. 

In Tertiary time this rugged land area was worn down to a low 
plain, the elevation of which formed the Mexican Plateau (Mesa de 
Central), which in its present condition may be described as a great 
tilted block, the uptilted end overlooking the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
and the downtilted end situated along the northern border of 
Mexico. The margins of this great plateau are marked by prominent 
mountain ranges, partly the result of folding and faulting and igneous 
activity, but largely because of deep dissection of the margins of the 
elevated block. On the east is the Sierra Madre Oriental, which 
affords the magnificent mountain scenery along the Pan-American 
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Highway after leaving Tamazunchale enroute to Mexico City. The 
western margin, the Sierra Madre Occidental, forms an impressive 
mountain barrier that effectively separates the Pacific slope from the 
plateau area of Mexico. Between these two mountainous borders is 
the great Mesa de Central, standing 7,000 to 8,000 feet above sea 
level at its southern edge, and sloping northward to about 4,000 feet 


above sea level on the Rio Grande. 
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This plateau is abruptly chopped off on the south in an east-west 
line which passes near Mexico City. To the south of this line, the 
structural trend, as revealed in the mountains in the states of Oaxaca 
and Chiapas, shifts abruptly to an east-west direction, while to the 
north in the plateau section, the trend, as revealed by the Sierra 
Madre Oriental and the Sierra Madre Occidental, is generally north- 
south. The character of the rocks also changes radically to the south 
of this line, being largely ancient schists and gneisses and metamor- 
phosed rocks quite unlike the Cretaceous limestones and shales to the 
north. The folds in this area to the south are related to the struc- 
tural features of the West Indies and the Carribean rather than to 
North America. 

The great volcanic peaks of Mexico are situated along this line 
which separates the Mesa de Central from the area to the south. 
Beginning on the east, some of these famous cones are: Pico de 
Orizaba (18,240 feet), the highest peak in Mexico and second high- 
est in North America; Popocatepetl (17,520 feet), the second high- 
est peak in Mexico; Ixtaccihuatl (16,200 feet) ; Nevada de Toluca 
(15,055 feet) ; Jorullo; Paricutin; and Nevada de Colima (12,664 
feet) on the Pacific Coast. Hundreds of other lofty volcanic cones 
occur along this belt, but the ones mentioned are the most famous. 
This line (a fault), marked by the great volcanic peaks, is in fact 
the southern edge of the North American continent; to the south is 
Central America which geologically is related to the West Indies 
and the Carribean. 

Another point of special significance is that a series of “Deeps” 
occur in the adjacent oceans in line with this trend. In the Carribean, 
perhaps a continuation of this general structural trend, is the well- 
known Bartlett trough and the related Brownson trough which con- 
tains the greatest depth (27,972 feet) known in the Atlantic Ocean. 
This zone in Mexico, especially along the western end, is one of the 
most active seismic areas in the world today. Certainly there is a 
genetic relationship between the fault line marking the edge of the 
Mexican plateau, the volcanoes, earthquakes, and ocean deeps. 

There were two periods of vulcanism in the Tertiary in Mexico: 
the first in the Miocene which affected all of Mexico, and the second, 
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beginning in the Pliocene and limited to the east-west line previously 
described, is still in progress. We must visualize a time, probably just 
prior to the Ice Age, when many volcanoes were in eruption along 
this axis, and such eruptions must have continued for hundreds of 
thousands of years to build such lofty cones as Pico de Orizaba, 
Popocatepetl and many others along this line. With the exception of 
Popocatepetl (which was last in eruption in 1802), the activity in 
historic times along this line has been confined to the western end. 
In addition to Jorullo and Paricutin, Nevada de Colima has been in 
eruption a number of times during the last fifty years. 

Paricutin was three days old when Dr. Ezequiel Ordofiez arrived 
on the scene and he and other trained scientists have had it under 
constant surveillance, so that a day by day or blow by blow account 
of the eruption of this volcano is being recorded. Only a few high- 
lights of this account can be presented here, enough to indicate some 
of the characteristics of this type of volcano. It might be well to 
recall that a sub-continental volcano, like Paricutin, is a very dif- 
ferent type from the sub-oceanic volcanoes of Hawaii. Having at- 
tained a height of 120 feet during the first night, Paricutin continued 
to grow rapidly. Geologists, who are accused of being very lavish 
with time, were not prepared to see the cone grow so rapidly. By the 
twelfth day it had reached a height of 450 feet and in its second 
month it reached a height of 1,000 feet with no diminution in its 
activity in sight. 

The growth, however, takes place in a rather unexpected and 
irregular manner. The ejected material falling around the vent fur- 
nishes the material for the cone. While explosions accompany the 
eruption at all times, there are periods when the explosions are much 
more intense and as a result large sections of the upper portion of the 
cone slump to the base. This breach is then rebuilt with fresh ma- 
terial. In this manner, the height of the cone may fluctuate from time 
to time while the cone as a whole is increasing in size. When huge 
masses of dust-filled gas are boiling from the crater, the noise of the 
eruption is a more continuous roar ; when the vent becomes restricted, 
the intensity of the explosions increases and a partial destruction of 
the cone results. It is quite likely that the eruptions pass through a 
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regular cycle beginning with a period of tremendous explosions, fol- 
lowed by the emission of great quantities of dust-filled gas and lava 
and finally, a restriction of the vent, resulting in a series of cata- 
clysmic explosions which start the cycle over again. According to 
observations made by Dr. Ezequiel Ordofiez, the following periods 
were marked by exceptionally intense explosions : March 18-19; April 
17-21; June 6-14; August 5-6; August 25-26; and September 18, 
Following the intense explosions in March, the quantity of dust and 
ash expelled from the crater markedly increased. 

The fine black ash and cinders settled over the countryside for 
many miles in all directions. Considerable inconvenience was caused 
in Uruapan because of the fine black ash; and even in Mexico City 
fine ash particles were common. In the little village of Paricutin the 
cinders buried the houses, leaving only the collapsed roofs exposed. 
By June 14th the cone had reached a height of about 1,000 feet and 
a new phase of activity began. The first liquid lava poured from the 
lip of the crater. This was preceded by several days of violent ex- 
plosions, resulting in the slumping of one side of the cone. From a 
fissure about one-third of the way from the top of the crater, on the 
side of the cone which had slumped, a stream of liquid lava poured 
down the side of the cone. This lava stream flowed in the direction of 
the village of Paricutin and in three days reached the outskirts of 
the village. While viscous masses of lava which flow like thick 
molasses are common in Hawaii, they are the exception in Mexico. 
The lavas from Paricutin commonly issue from a fissure near the 
base of the cone and press forward as a completely crusted mass ; the 
forward movement being accomplished by blocks breaking from the 
front and rolling to the base, the whole mass rolling forward like a 
great pile of coal. The red-hot interior is exposed when the crusted 
surface rolls forward, but seldom is any liquid material visible. 

Because of the limited basin in which Paricutin is located, the 
lava flows are not very long, being stopped by the hills and moun- 
tains which form the borders of the basin. The first lava flow issued 
from Paricutin on the second day, coming from a fissure at the north- 
eastern base of the cone. The flow, a completely crusted mass of 
black, angular blocks, but red-hot below the surface, moved forward 
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at the rate of about ten feet per hour. It extended for a distance of 
one-third of a mile with an advancing front 750 feet in width and 
15 feet in thickness. In all the fresh lava flows, and more than ten 
have been poured out, there are many spots from which hot gases 
escape. In the early stages of a lava flow these gases are so abundant 
as to produce a smoky atmosphere over the whole area. The gas vents 
or fumeroles are a dense white vapor with a chlorine odor, leaving 
on the walls of the crevices from which they issue a series of sub- 
limates of which ammonium chloride and ferrous chloride are the 
most common. While sulphur is usually associated with volcanoes, it 
is perhaps unique that no sulphur is present in this eruption. On the 
19th of October a new phase in the life of Paricutin occurred when 
a new vent appeared near the northeastern base of the cone. This 
vent contained a permanent fountain of spouting lava, accompanied 
by continuous explosions and the ejection of red-hot blocks and 
bombs. Soon a new lava flow began advancing from the northeast 
side of the cone and in four days moved some 1,200 feet with an 
average width of 850 feet. Thus, Paricutin is following the pattern 
of Jorullo, which developed three smaller parasitic cones. 

A question frequently asked is whether Paricutin will, in time, 
develop into a lofty cone such as Popocatepetl. Scientists are in- 
clined to answer no to such a question, for Popocatepetl is the prod- 
uct of a period of vulcanism of which Paricutin is the dying phase. 
The composition of the material ejected and the hundreds of other 
cinder cones of a similar size in the region lead to the conclusion that 
Paricutin is not the potential site of another Popocatepetl. 

The magma reservoir beneath Paricutin is probably the same 
reservoir which Jorullo tapped (or for which Jorullo served as a 
safety valve) nearly two hundred years ago. When the gas pressure 
in this reservoir is reduced, Paricutin will probably cease activity ; 
and when the next outbreak occurs some 200 years from now (if 
the same pattern is followed), the vent may be another corn field 
many miles from the present one. With careful study and constant 
observation, and with the equipment now available, scientists should 
be able to predict not only the approximate time but the exact spot 
of the next eruption. 











A Texan at Cambridge 


By Wilmot Ragsdale 


and put on a new Five X Stetson, the Austin weather was range- 

hot but dry, the way he likes it. Dobie was going to Cambridge 
University as the second American professor ever invited there to 
teach United States history. 

Many a visiting professor and exchange student has returned to 
America with a cultivated accent and even a handkerchief stuck in 
his sleeve, but Cambridge is not making an English gentleman out 
of “Pancho” Dobie. This courtly Texas gentleman is of a tough and 
wind-tanned brand that cannot easily be ironed over. It is just as 
unlikely that the English university would care to cultivate the hale 
atmosphere of Dobie’s Texas campus. 

As part of Cambridge’s wartime inspired program to bring mod- 
ern America to the English, Frank Dobie was asked to concentrate 
on the twentieth century. He has taken his assignment informally. 
“You see,” he says, “it’s hard to explain America by starting with 
the year 1900. You know Atlas held up the world, but then Atlas 
was standing on a turtle’s back and the turtle was standing on some- 
thing else. . . . It’s the same with American history. I pretty well had 
to go back to 1776.” 

It is not surprising that Dobie’s Cambridge students also get a 
smattering of Texas history. Dobie admits: “With difficulty I have 
forced myself to talk about the rest of the United States. I’ve really 
leaned over backward.” But he likes to jolt the English students by 
pointing out that there was once a full-fledged ambassador from 
Texas to the Court of St. James. This native southerner also reads 
them Benet’s “John Brown’s Body.” Sometimes the students com- 
plain they can’t understand, because he drawls it straight, refusing 
to chant English fashion. 

Teaching at Cambridge has been an education for Professor 
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Dobie—in American history. Like many a little red schoolhouse 
teacher, Dobie reads up the lessons before he gives them. Most fre- 
quent student questions are about the United States Constitution. The 
English notice how the Constitution forbids certain actions and ap- 
pears to hamstring the American government—the United States is 
the only country which can’t try war criminals for crimes against 
Americans on foreign soil because any law passed now couldn't, 
under the Constitution, be made retroactive. The British can and may 
pass a law permitting such trials and punishment. Naturally the stu- 
dents wonder why, since their own government is more flexible with 
its unwritten constitution of accumulated laws and traditions. “I 
never knew so much about the Constitution before,”’ says Dobie. “I’m 
having to study up on it.” 

Other frequent questions are: “What is the difference between 
the Democratic and Republican parties?” “What about the Negro 
problem in America?” “Is co-education in the U. S. responsible for 
the cutie (glamor girl)?” ‘What chance will there be for a dis- 
charged soldier to get work in America after the war?” 

Dobie’s general conclusion about the difference between English 
and American students is that the Americans have more energy, 
are more interested in collecting facts, while the English like ideas. 
The English student thinks more than the American who is always 
ready to leave the facts in the schoolroom while he retreats to the 
football field. “The student here,” Dobie observes, “can shape facts 
into a synthesis and point them toward the bull’s eye. Maybe that is 
why they like debating societies.” 

Dobie attended a weekly college debate. The question was: “Re- 
solved: That the strength of an Englishman lies in his not having to 
think.” Writing home about this, he reported: “Guided by both rea- 
son and diplomacy, I refused to take the affirmative on this question 
but led the negative. ... The fun went on for two hours. Most of the 
speakers were bent on proving that Englishmen do not think and 
never have thought. The ingeniousness of some of the arguments 
was delicious. Those boys had far more fun and got infinitely more 
of growth out of their mental exercise than if they had all gone to a 
picture show to have inanities pumped into them.” 
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The English contrast causes Dobie to lament the decline of 
homemade pleasures in America. “Americans are so used to buying 
amusement in cans,” he explains. ““Our ancestors used to sing their 
songs ; now we get a large percentage of singing over radio or from 
phonograph records, taking them in with about as much activity as 
a cabbage exercises when a butterfly wings a minuet over it.” 

Emmanuel, the Cambridge college where Dobie now lives, was 
once a Dominican Friary. The cold stone buildings lie moistly on the 
fenlands of Cambridgeshire—fens so boggy and mist-cloaked as to 
have furnished military protection for Hereward the Wake against 
the attack of William the Conqueror. Today both the college build- 
ings and the scholarly dons retain an atmosphere ancient and 
monastic. 

Dobie could hardly help reckoning Cambridge life as unnaturally 
sheltered. Among his fellow dons it would be difficult to find one 
much interested in having conversation with a goatherd, and equally 
difficult to find a goatherd that Dobie wouldn’t stop to talk with. But 
the term “‘sheltered life’ —Dobie would make it clear—should never 
be used in reference to protection from the Cambridge weather. 
Without much urging he will tell his colleagues: “Goshdern, the 
monks who once lived here must have figured the more uncomfort- 
able they were the quicker they’d get to heaven.”’ 

The entrance to the stairwell, off which Dobie’s rooms open, “is 
big enough to drive a wagon in.” He likes to scratch hopelessly at 
his salt white hair and drawl to English friends: ‘Naturally the 
entrance faces north, presumably to catch the coldest wind. And 
there’s no way to close this entrance and never has been for hundreds 
of years. All the coal in England wouldn’t heat these buildings.” 

Dobie lives as little as possible in his three bare-walled, coldly 
furnished rooms. “The ways of life at Cambridge are gracious,” he 
says, “and I have been met with nothing but generous hospitality, 
but I wish I had a snug low-ceilinged room such as I have found in 
more than one farm cottage, instead of the pompous spaces I occupy, 
more fit for a hotel lobby than for domestic ease.’’ Dobie concen- 
trates his coal allowance on the smallest room. Here he hunches over 
the fire in his overcoat and mixes up a hot toddy on the gas ring. To 
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reach the bathroom, it is necessary to go outside and up the icy stair- 
well. Dobie never starts on this expedition without clamping on his 
Stetson and turning up his coat collar. 

The visiting professor takes his meals in the gold-and-brown- 
walled great hall. The dons eat at the “high table,’’ which is raised 
six inches above those of the students. Dobie’s colleagues tradition- 
ally wear their black academic gowns, but Professor Dobie stolidly 
refuses to wear his. Someone suggested the only way to get a gown 
on Dobie would be to fur-line it. 

The meal is preceded by a blessing delivered in Latin. Usual 
dinner conversation is limited to food, the weather, and the merits of 
various wines. If anybody varies these themes by tossing in a 
scholarly allusion, it is likely to be Dobie, who can more than hold 
his own in any literary discussion. 

The meals tend to end abruptly but not before every man has 
drunk the pint of ale from his pewter mug and a cursory benediction 
has been given—also in Latin. The head of table leads the file into 
the neighboring chamber, known traditionally as the “Combination 
room,” but sometimes slyly referred to by Dobie as the Sanhedrin. 
(Sanhedrin was highest council at Jerusalem. Means literally “sit- 
ting together.” ) Here water-bred Dobie savors fine old port from the 
college cellar, which is served with a dry cracker. Any visitor who 
rummages in his pockets with the intention of combining a cigarette 
or pipe with his port is told politely by an alert waiter that smoking 
spoils the taste of the wine. The dons conspicuously avoid noticing 
these whispered admonitions. They loll in chairs so sott and spacious 
as to draw Dobie’s comment: “I’m not sure I like to lie down when 
I'm sitting up.” 

Promptly at eight the coffee is poured; the Turkish and Virginia 
cigarettes are passed around. A noticeable feature of after-dinner con- 
versation is the quick reference to a book to settle arguments. The 
reference books are kept close by on the sound theory that there is no 
use arguing about facts when the facts themselves can be had. 

Some of the colleges long ago incorporated snuff as part of the 
dinner ceremony. Dining out at another Cambridge college, St. 
John’s, Dobie first encountered the snuff-dipping ceremony. With 
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the port, snuff was passed around in an ancient ram’s horn. Asa 
representative of the United States and Texas, Dobie could hardly 
refuse it. Having watched the technique, he carefully placed a little 
in the hollow between his thumb and forefinger and inhaled—cau- 
tiously. Surprised it didn’t cause a sneeze, he wrote later to Texas 
papers, “I found it surprisingly pleasant, reminding me of the 
cinnamon I like to sprinkle on top of boiled custard.” 

In Texas the term “enemy” is hardly a vague one. The Texas 
professor was interested in the comparatively broad and liberal view 
taken of the enemy by Cambridge. In 1940 the university granted a 
German soldier his degree in absentia. The student was at Trinity 
College in 1939, was an avowed Nazi party member and frankly 
talked Nazism. He disappeared during the summer. Later he wrote 
one of his tutors. He was manning an ack-ack gun, watching for 
British planes. Dobie also noticed among the memorial list of stu- 
dents killed in World War I the names of Germans who had died 
fighting against England. He wrote home, “I never hear hate talk 
here.” 

Despite his personal war with Cambridge weather, Dobie is not 
without sentiment toward the inhabitants. He tells of walking past 
the marble figures of Cambridge alumni, Tennyson, Francis Bacon, 
and Macaulay, into Trinity College chapel. There he stood before 
the panel on which are inscribed the names of men killed, 1914-1918 
—six hundred from the single college. This sight made him ask, 
“Who started the lie that every Englishman will stand until the last 
Frenchman dies.” To home newspapers he wrote: “I cannot convey 
the feelings of national tragedy that came over me as I stood alone 
there in that vastly ancient and beautiful chapel and followed with 
my eyes those lists of names reaching up to the stained glasses along 
the lofty walls and back into the shadows of the altar. The names 
took on the immortality of the Six Hundred in Tennyson’s ‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade’....It was a sentimental thing to do, but ! 
was a soldier, not without pride, in the last war, and I saluted in 
silence and at military attention, first one side of the ranks of names 
and then the other side.” 

Dobie is a friendly man, consequently he finds the English 
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friendly. He is often invited to Cambridge parties. One night the 
game of the evening was to act out a historical character so the others 
could guess who it was. Dobie’s team was to indicate Lord Nelson’s 
death at Trafalgar. Dobie liked the game. ‘‘Nelson’s last words, in 
a whisper, were ‘Kiss me, Hardy,’ ” he explained. “As a girl played 
the Lord Nelson in our act, I did not mind in the least playing the 
role of Lieutenant Hardy.” 

The popular belief that all Britons are clams at casual conversa- 
tion is described by Dobie as fallacious folklore. Riding “up” (south) 
to London by train, Dobie found himself in a compartment with two 
lords, two women, a dog, and several unaristocratic Englishmen. 
The dog put its head on Dobie’s knee. One of the lords reniarked 
that it was a good sign when a dog likes a man. Out of modesty the 
Texan mentioned O. Henry’s story “Theory of the Hound,” which 
argues a man who is kind to dogs is a brute to women. A dark man 
standing in the door volunteered another dog story. One of the lords 
(who turned out to be a judge on Britain’s supreme court) told how 
as a war measure he got his cat to eat a potato every night, instead 
of meat, just by talking it over seriously with the animal. The man 
standing in the compartment door pulled his suitcase in and sat on it. 
The two lords, Dobie and the others talked all the way to London. 
The time went fast and pleasantly. It reminded the Texan most of a 
ride with three friendly Mexicans south of the border, when they 
sang old ballads to pass the time. 











Heather for Remembrance 


Holiday in Scotland 


By J. Frank Dobie 


HEN THE MASTER OF EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
W: Cambridge, a border man himself, learned that I was 

going to spend part of the Easter vacation in Cumberland 
on the Scottish border, he brought over thirteen books, eleven maps, 
and one scrapbook out of his private collection for me to fortify 
myself with. As the old Spanish proverb has it, “He who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.” The Master was not very romantic about the 
Borderers of romance. “They were just a bunch of cow thieves and 
horse thieves,” he said. To me, however, the desperate-riding “‘lift- 
ers” of long ago whose meat was fighting, whose words ring like 
spurs in the old ballads and whose pride is immortal, are a world 
apart from skulking thieves of their neighbor’s stock. I never under- 
stood these Borderers until I tried to understand the old Texas- 
Mexico bloody border, where Ewing Cameron and Mustang Gray 
gave the cowboys a reputation they have never lived down. Sit 
Walter Scott’s Rob Roy remains the most revealing commentary on 
the Texas-Mexico border I have ever found. I read it young while 
I was living in the great Brasada—the Brush Country. The ballads 
of raids, battles, mysteries, and lovers’ tragedies belonging to Rob 
Roy’s border came later. Before I could read well myself, my father 
was reading The Scottish Chiefs aloud to us. Certainly those chiefs 
were not thieves of any kind. Bruce and Wallace—old “Bigfoot” of 
Texas was descended from the clan—and “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled”’ will be my heroes as long as I draw breath. 
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Shortly after I reached England last October, a lady in Cum- 
berland wrote inviting me to pay a visit to her country home. Mrs. 
Mildred Thompson-Schwab by name, she was born in Texas and 
educated at Vassar College, the daughter of the late Dr. Dixon 
Thompson of Waxahachie. Her husband, London born and a field 
artilleryman in the last war, has been a wealthy stock-broker in 
London. While their children were infants in the Twenties, they 
bought three pedigreed Guernsey cows, which they kept on a thirty- 
five-acre estate in southern England, in order to have clean, tubercu- 
lin-tested, nutritious milk for them. (A deal of English milk is still 
neither tuberculin-tested nor very nutritious.) Meantime Captain 
Thompson-Schwab had acquired a shooting preserve of 700 acres, 
known as Kingfield and provided with a stately house, in the Cum- 
berland hills, right against Scotland. 

The land was mostly covered with rushes, cultivated fields of 
other days having been allowed to go back to Nature’s waste. The 
three Guernsey cows, however, had given the captain such positive 
relief from stocks and bonds, and a new calf had given him such un- 
worldly delights, to be shared only by the mother cow herself, that 
he decided to reclaim Kingfield. In 1931 the family moved to it, still 
maintaining a home in London. The great blitz relieved them of the 
London house. Now 600 of the 700 acres are properly drained and 
sown, growing mostly foodstuffs, and Captain Frank Thompson- 
Schwab is selling milk from a herd of Guernseys kept in the scien- 
tifically-conducted Kingfield stables and from another herd of pedi- 
greed Ayrshire cows kept on a sub-farm of the estate. He raises 
sheep, hogs and a few horses also. 

I did not know all this when he met me at the train in a Ford 
station wagon, which he ordered from America before that type of 
car was on the English market. As we drove northward from Car- 
lisle of ancient castle and cathedral and of houses wherein Sir Walter 
Scott married and Burns made verses, he pointed out Netherby Hall 
of the Graemes. In my day school boys all over far-away America 
knew Netherby as the place to which “brave young Lochinvar came 
out of the West” to rescue “fair Ellen” from “a laggard in love and 
a dastard in war,”’ danced a measure with her, whispered in her ear, 
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whisked her on his horse and was away with the whole Netherby 
clan after him. Oh, 


There was racing and chasing on Cannobie lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 


In a way it seemed as if I were coming home. All the way north, 
as the land raised and population lessened, I seemed to be expanding 
and growing freer. At Kingfield, first thing, I had to greet the 
Guernsey cows, the Ayrshire cows, the calves, two bulls, the yearling 
heifers, the Clydesdale horses, the lambing ewes, the peaches and 
grapes in the hot-house, the gooseberry vines in the garden, the fine 
variety of conifer trees in the yard, the cock pheasant ready to dart 
through a hedge, a wild pigeon on the grass, the little rabbits playing 
in a paddock, a blackbird singing from a wire, a silent sawmill, and 
a brook down the hill so soft in its talk that it added to the peace. 

Water runs everywhere in this rainy border country, and all 
the soil underlaid with clay, has to be drained. The network of tile 
conduits, lines of them seven steps apart, lies a little below plowpoint 
level. Unless drained, even steep hillsides grow little but rushes; 
drainage is necessary for any nutritious grass. Raw land can be 
bought for a few pounds per acre. It takes thirty pounds ($120) an 
acre to drain it properly. Some of it has been drained for hundreds 
of years, but the drainage has to be kept up. Millions of acres of 
English lands are drained, upland as well as the fens. Hardly any 
other farm worker is as important as the drainer. His knowledge of 
the geography of the drain pipes and ditches is as wonderful as old 
Jim Bridger’s brain-maps of the Rocky Mountains. I used to wonder 
why so many “ditch diggers” were always coming into English 
literature. 

Free trade has for generations been disastrous to agriculture in 
England, though the war has boomed it, and not in many decades 
has the country come so near feeding itself. The post-war policy of 
direct subsidies to agriculture, or of indirect subsidies through tariffs, 
is constantly discussed. Virtually all citizens understand that tariffs 
are subsidies, and the open question is whether manufacturers are to 
be subsidized or farmers. Rabbits, like rushes, require no subsidies. 
At Kingfield some time ago, 600 rabbits were killed in one drive; they 
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are worth good money now, for the price of game meat is uncon- 
trolled. It was a pair of these English rabbits turned loose in Aus- 
tralia that has cost that country millions. They multiplied faster than 
English sparrows in America. From reading, one gets the idea that 
prickly pear, also imported, and imported rabbits have outgrown 
everything else in Australia. 

My first breakfast at Kingfield was distinguished by two fresh 
eggs, as well as bacon. That morning some farm boys brought in 
plover (peewit, also called peewee) eggs. The plovers were laying 
early, their nests crudely lined depressions in the earth; they were not 
yet setting on the eggs. It is now against the law to sell plover eggs, 
but a single egg on the black market of London would bring maybe 
up to four “bob” (eighty cents). A Scottish drainer told me that 
when he was a boy he once found 250 in a single day, selling them 
at six-pence (a dime) each. People don’t eat larks or blackbirds or 
nightingale’s tongues any more either. I found two nests of three 
eggs each. I will “hear about the graves of the martyrs the peewees 
crying” long after the void-filling sensation of their meaty eggs has 
been forgotten. 

I was “finely suited” at Kingford, but on the moors I could see 
the invisible tracks of the ancestors of the wild cattle of Chillingham 
that once roamed here; the wild cries of the unsettled curlews made 
me restless; across the dashing Liddisdale that separates England 
from Scotland I had walked on a trail that I know Rob Roy, Johnnie 
Armstrong, doughty Douglas—“My wound is deep, I fain would 
sleep’—and many other brave Borderers once spurred over. Long 
afterwards Sir Walter Scott rode this way in search of the old 
ballads that his name will always be associated with—just as John 
Lomax’s will live till the last echo of the last cowboy song has died. 
It is said that Scott got the beat, the music, of his own brave verse 
from the hoofbeats of his horse in the hills of the Lowlands—again 
as the walk of their horses around the sleeping herd at night gave 
the cowboy song-makers the slow monotony of their bed-ground 
lullabies. I’d like to use for a spitoon the skull of every radio jazz 
hound who scoots, “Oh, b-u-r-y me not on the I-o-n-e p-r-a-i-r-i-e” 
into a skating rink whirl. 
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Kingfield by Liddisdale on the Scottish border was a tonic, and 
the goodness of Mildred and Frank Thompson-Schwab comes back 
to me now like the sound of a bell over far-away water, but the 
plover’s wailing cry was in my system and koofbeats in my heart, 
even though I was afoot. The train northward threaded through hills 
as barren as Dead Horse Canyon. I thought it would be a fine thing 
to get off at Melrose on the River Tweed and pass the night in some 
old inn outside which Sir Walter used to hitch his horse. I was for- 
getting the war. For days I had not heard a formation of war eagles, 
The host of The King’s Arms assured me that I could not possibly 
get any kind of room in Melrose town. He advised me to go by bus 
to Galashiels three or four miles up the water. I went, and at dark, 
after much walking and inquiring, found a cubby-hole room, the last 
available, in the Thistle Hotel, ten shillings ($2) for bed and break- 
fast. This is the standard price in modest establishments. 

I was not to be turned off Sir Walter Scott’s trail, however. The 
next day I rode a bus part way back to Melrose, descended, and 
walked two miles to Abbotsford. For people in Scotland—and else- 
where—this fine old homestead overlooking the Tweed is associated 
as intimately with Sir Walter Scott as Mount Vernon is with George 
Washington. Several people had told me that I could not possibly 
get into it. A good-natured guard at the entrance to the grounds 
asked to see my identification card. I showed it to him and told him 
that I had come many thousands of miles to salute the memory of a 
great and good man who was my personal benefactor. He grinned 
and said to go on down to the house “and try.” 

At a door guarded by two sculptured greyhounds, I pulled a rod. 
Back in the big house a bell rang and a woman of dour countenance 
appeared. I was explaining to her when a man of eager countenance 
appeared. It did not take me long to decide that the man was the high 
court of justice. Three times he asserted that the place was closed to 
visitors, had been closed for three years. At each repetition his asser- 
tion was more relenting. I helped hin relent. 

I'll remember Sir Walter Scott’s pocket knife. I consider that a 
respectable knife for a man should be big enough to castrate a 
Spanish bull with; the Laird of Abbotsford’s knife would have 
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served on the bull of primordial breed whose horns, among an array 
of antlers, hang in Abbotsford hall. I’ll remember an old Scotch 
shield made of bullhide; it made me think of Comanche shields of 
the same stuff, particularly one that Charlie Goodnight and his scouts 
cut into and found the pages of a book plated between the double 
hides. The book, I seem to recall from the story as told by Evetts 
Haley, was The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and there in 
their camp on the Staked Plains, the Goodnight scouts formed a 
literary circle, relaying the separated pages to each other. As a pic- 
turer of riders and fighters, Scott had to know about all sorts of arms 
and other equipment; he loved the gear, anyhow, and assembled a 
mass of it, just as Charlie Russell assembled all sorts of cowboy, 
Indian and other frontier gear for use in his wonderful paintings. 
Charlie Russell loved all of his objects too, and today anybody can 
see his collection in the studio at Great Falls, Montana. 

A third thing I’ll remember about Abbotsford is the dining room 
overlooking the Tweed and the sweep of hills beyond. It was here 
that they put Sir Walter’s bed after he had ridden his last ride. It 
was summer time. He looked out on the beautiful water and on the 
heathered hills. Lockhart, his son-in-law, wheeled him through the 
halls. “I have seen much,” he said, “but nothing like my ain house.” 
One morning some days later he sent for Lockhart. “Be a good man, 
my dear,” he said and died. Lockhart’s life of Scott is one of the 
great biographies of the world. I remember as if it were yesterday 
the circumstances under which I read it twenty-four years ago. Lock- 
hart says that Scott was greater than anything he wrote. He was. 
He wasn’t merely a writer; he was a man who wrote. Mark Twain 
was like him in being bigger and more interesting as a man than any- 
thing he wrote, and Albert Bigelow Paine’s life of Mark Twain is the 
only American biography of a writing man that remotely approaches 
Lockhart’s biography of Scott. 

They hitched Sir Walter’s horses to the hearse that carried his 
body to the beautiful ruins of Dryburgh Abbey on down the Tweed 
River. At a certain high place where Sir Walter always stopped to 
let his horses blow and to look at the wonderful view, the horses 
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stopped again. I stopped there also. It was right that when Lockhart 
died they should have buried him at Sir Walter’s side. 

Many men and many women have loved their country. I don't 
think any man ever loved the features of his country, its traditions, 
its songs, its heathers and thistle, cottages and castles, waters and 
hills, braes and glens, the characteristics of its own people, its ghosts, 
and its living blood more than did Sir Walter Scott. He made his 
country more interesting, beautiful and dear for others, adding asso- 
ciations to and enriching a thousand items of the land. In memory 
few kings or presidents deserve the honor that is his. 

From Abbotsford, I got to Melrose about one o’clock and went 
into the bar at The King’s Arms for a glass of ale. In it I found four 
American flyers, a tall young man in Polish uniform, and a civilian, 
The civilian was playing darts with one of the airmen. Another air- 
man was just about doing nothing. The other two were exceedingly 
anxious to pay for anything that anybody ordered over the bar. One 
of them spotted me as a Texan. Mine host showed us some old 
silver-rimmed horn cups that I coveted to add to the collection of 
horn objects in the Texas museum at Austin. The airmen said they 
had got so thirsty on the train that they got off at Melrose, though 
they were headed for Edinburgh. That is where I was headed for 
also, with some more tramping in between and my suitcase at Gala- 
shiels. I could have stayed at The King’s Arms and been as matey as 
Tam O’Shanter with Souter Johnnie, “o’er all the ills of life vic- 
torious.” I lingered only long enough to miss the bus. 

When I went out, the tall, fair-faced young man in Polish uni- 
form went out also. I asked him about the chances of getting a taxi. 
He asked me to eat lunch with him. He said he was billeted in a 
house just around the corner and had his own meat, a big hunk of 
mutton he had bought on the quiet—illegally—from a farmer the 
day before. He said he wasn’t any more Polish than I was, that he 
was Irish and had volunteered to join the Polish army because he 
wanted to fight for them and did not want to fight for the British. 
I told him offhand what I am supposed to be doing in this country; 
I am not sure what I am doing. The mutton was vilely cooked. 
Young Ireland offered me an American cigarette out of a Lucky 
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Strike package. “Black market,” he explained, “and a God’s bless- 
ing it is.” He had been drinking whiskey in the morning before the 
Americans arrived. He wanted to talk. He was against the Russians 
and against the British, against Mexico and for Franco. He did not 
mention the Germans. He was for the Poles, but seemed to be having 
a devil of a time making up his mind just whom to attack in order to 
battle for them. He said he was coming to see me at Cambridge. I 
will welcome him if he comes; he is frank and generous. As we 
parted, he said he had to go and lay in a week’s supply of whiskey 
“from the black market.”’ He is the first person I have seen in Britain 
that I positively know to be a patronizer of the black market. That 
kind of market is very limited here. 


If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 


I could not do that. It was the wrong time of month. It would be 
useless to try to describe the ruined Abbey. Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
scriptions have made it more beautiful. God is to be thanked that no 
Chamber of Commerce has backed restoration of it. The keeper 
showed me where the heart of Bruce, “petrified,” is supposed to be 
buried. He gave me some sprigs of blooming heather, the white espe- 
cially for luck, he said. I told him that my father’s ancestors came 
from Scotland many generations ago and that I would send a sprig 
to my mother. I should not have been willing to leave the British 
Isles without seeing heather in bloom. “I do not think I could live 
without seeing heather at least once a year,” Sir Walter Scott said. 
The sight of it made me realize keenly how much I love the mesquite, 
especially in its first greening. The keeper said he liked to read stories 
of Texas cowboys better than anything else. 

He led me to the most famous gravestone in the churchyard. If 
originality did not lie in manner, who would read another line of 
poetry? The inscription, which the Scot read aloud slowly in the 
rich accent of his land, is but another example of how man’s imagi- 
nation, employing words, color, music, form, has made eloquent in 
the endless variety inherent in art the simple fact that the dust called 
man returns to dust: 
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The earth goeth on the earth glistering like gold. 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold. 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers. 
The earth says to the earth, “All shall be ours.” 


At 8 p.m. I stood at the elevator door on the ground floor of a 
minor hotel on a side street in Edinburgh. The lay of the land indi- 
cated that the hotel office must be upstairs, and there was no indica- 
tion that the elevator would ever run again. Just as I decided to walk 
up, two American sergeants carrying pack kits breezed in and, with 
only a glance at me and the elevator stand, bolted for the stairway. 
Two flights up, we found a handbell on a deserted desk. I rang it 
and put it down. One of the sergeants seized it and swung it as if he 
were Doomsday’s commissar commissioned to wake the dead. All 
three of us had tried unsuccessfully at several hotels to find a vacant 
room. I asked the sergeants if they had been to the American Red 
Cross. “We're on leave to get away from soldiers,” one said. Mean- 
while a woman, whose face indicated that she did not like being 
yelled at by a bell, approached. She told me firmly that she did not 
have a single room. She conceded to the sergeants that she had a 
double room. I left them shelling out. 

I knew I should not have to spend the night in a jail bed, as | 
have heard of travelers doing in these congested days. The police, 
they say, will always take you in. I had already found at her home 
the volunteer secretary of the English-Speaking Union, which has no 
club rooms in Edinburgh, and she had offered to prepare me a bed 
in her own house. She told how a son of hers had experienced hospi- 
tality in America. A little later, weary of the search, I telephoned 
her. She had located a room in a modest little private hotel, which I 
found run by a hearty woman and her brother. I’ll long remember 
the sandwiches this good woman prepared for the train trip when I 
left three days later and how she and her brother stood in the door 
and waved and waved at me as I drove off in a taxicab. 

The second evening in Edinburgh I had dinner with another pair 
of kind hearts, an eminent doctor named Sinclair and his wife. When 
I left, they asked me to direct some American soldiers to their home. 
Some old men are dull because they have never got over having been 
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born that way; some are interesting because their minds are stored 
with observations and experiences; a few are wise from a power to 
make just deductions from a lifetime’s massing of evidence. Doctor 
Sinclair is one of the wisest men, as well as one of the finest gentle- 
men, I have ever talked with. He said that in watching the careers 
of many men he had come to the conclusion that energy and the 
application of it count more for accomplishment than mere ability, 
though energy, of course, must have a requisite amount of ability to 
work with. 

I had spent the whole day looking at the great Edinburgh Castle, 
at Holyrood, with Queen Mary’s “secret staircase’ to her lover’s 
chamber, and at other sights for sightseers. None of these fine things 
talked to me like a fife and fiddle that two street musicians were 
playing on my way to the Sinclairs. I don’t know what they were 
playing. It was some tune of the Scots folk, old and plain, such as 
“the weavers in the sun do use to chant.” I lingered a little to listen 
to it and to contribute my sixpence. I wished I had no other engage- 
ment but to follow them around. The tune took me back to one night 
in Oklahoma City twenty years ago when I heard a blind woman, 
accompanied by a freckle-faced, snaggle-toothed girl holding a tin 
cup for coins, singing “When Work’s All Done This Fall” and play- 
ing the tune on her guitar. I persuaded her to sing it three times, and 
many a time since, the melody she made of that old cowboy song has 
come back to me. It will be thus with the tune of the fifer and the 
fiddler in a street in Edinburgh. It seemed to me to express 


Some natural sorrow, loss or pain 
That has been, and may be again. 
The music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more. 


It made me remember, too, an old crippled man with drooping 
moustaches, whose looks, corroborated by answers to questions, 
showed he had once ridden free over the range, that I came upon 
hunkered down with his fiddle against the wall in a sunshiny spot on 
Houston Street in San Antonio one winter morning a long time ago. 
I asked him to play “Hell Among the Yearlings,” and he played it 
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and “Rye Whiskey” and “The Girl I Left Behind Me” and one or 
two other pieces before I left. Well, blessings on all street singers 
and players! I had far rather encounter one than a skyscraper or a 
motor ramp, a mayor or a staff colonel with a staff car and a head 
full of important exclusive information. I wish I could go to Ireland 
and find the Fiddler of Domremy. The last time I was in London, 
walking on a quiet street, I stopped to listen to a barrel organ and 
talk with the organist. He told me how two American soldiers had 
intercepted a policeman that was trying to “interfere” with him; how 
he had bought the organ for thirty pounds and was keeping himself 
in “clean clothes” and in food with it; how he had the prospect of 
some more tunes, second-hand of course, for none are manufactured 
now, to grind out, and how occasionally he got “a bit of silver” as 
well as copper. The reason I’m going to Kew Gardens some day is 
because Alfred Noyes’s “The Barrel Organ” has so long been calling 
me: 


Come down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, 
Come down to Kew in lilac time, 
It isn’t far from London. 


No place is far from London or Tipperary, or Red River Shore, 
My Old Kentucky Home, Greenland’s Icy Mountains or India’s 
Coral Strand when the tune is right. The tune was right all the time 
in Edinburgh. It must be, though I have not seen many of the great 
cities, that Princes Street is the fairest in all the world. It is wide and 
clean and runs alongside a deep and wide glen. The houses are built 
on one side only of Princes Street, the other side, next to the glen, 
being open so that people can look down on the grass and trees and 
across it to the castle walls and towers on a craggy promontory and 
then at the “royal mile” of ancient High Street stretching from castle 
to Queen Mary’s Holyrood. 

The tonic air and the “look and a half away” here gave me the 
kind of expanding feeling I always have when I get west of the 
Pecos. The feeling had additions to it when in the morning I walked 
through the roomy Botanical Gardens of Edinburgh. They run up 
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on an outlook over Firth and hills, north and south; they run down 
toa pond in little lowlands. A part of them are planted with many 
varieties Of heather, and the heather was in bloom. So were rhodo- 
dendrons and clouds of yellow daffodils on the slopes. The blackbirds 
were singing blithe. The few people about all looked kin to the green 
grass and the heather. Something in me wanted to sing with the 
birds. Every tree, shrub, bulb, and flower in these gardens is tagged 
by name so that a visitor may add knowledge to sensory impressions. 
The two forms of nature that delight civilized man most are wild, 
pristine places—tierras baldias, as the Mexicans call them—and then 
gardens that taste, love, skill, science, and time have made into loveli- 
ness. When Texas becomes really civilized, its cities will have fine 
botanical gardens, while there will still remain the great free spaces 
west of the Pecos. Lands and lands that men have extracted from 
without recompense, exploited but never cultivated anything beauti- 
ful on, are more depressing than anything else the earth’s surface 
affords. 

I was delighted to find Robert Louis Stevenson’s childhood home, 
preserved as a memorial, just across the street from the Botanical 
Gardens. Pictures, letters and other things therein brought back to 
my memory many a good deed his writings have done for me. There 
was the late night in a boarding house, upstairs, in Alpine, Texas, 
about December of the year 1910 when, reading Treasure Island 
and hearing in imagination sinister John Silver’s pegleg tapping the 
floor, I was startled almost out of my skin by a noise in the hall. It 
was actually a sheet of newspaper blown along the floor by the open- 
ing blast of the first hard norther, coming “sudden and soon,” of 
the season. I imagine that not many readers have heard John Silver’s 
stump, stump, stump so realistically. In this Stevenson home I learned 
that the bronze medallion of him made by Saint Gaudens is in Saint 
Giles Cathedral. Many times I have looked at pictures of that reclin- 
ing figure and longed to see the original. I went straightway across 
town and amid all the memorials on the cathedral walls found it. A 
very large part of Stevenson’s forty-four years of life was a gallant 
fight against disease, during which he was always tugging at the 
skirts of the old world and calling it to come and play. Saint Gaudens 
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has him sitting up eager in a bed, in the background Stevenson’s ow) 
words graved : 


Youth now flies on feathered feet... 
Where hath fleeting beauty led? 

To the doorway of the dead. 

Life is over, life was gay: 

We have come the primrose way. 


But the church authorities directed substitution of one of Stevep- 
son's prayers for the primrose words. 


On the longish trip home, I observed afresh the extraordinary 
ability that some people, both English and American, have for sleep 
ing and being bored, or perhaps they only look so, as they sit with 
lack-luster eye gazing at a wall instead of out. We pulled into Cam- 
bridge just as the sun was setting red and a squadron of fortresses 
flew across it on lowering way to their bed grounds. During sixteen 
days to the west and in the north country I had missed them acutely, 
roaring over day and night, morning and evening, in shining dawn, in 
blind darkness, the formations of destiny, flying, always flying, never 
so many coming back as going out, yet their volume ever increasing. 
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The Red Table 


By Jack M. MacDonald 


TRIP WAS CALLING HER from the cellar. She dropped the 

last ear of corn in the pot and went to the narrow door beside 

the pantry. Pushing at her hair with the back of her hand, she 
answered him. 

“Send Eddie down to wash my back,” Strip called up to her. 
She could hear the water splashing. Strip would be standing up in 
the tin tub now doing his last soaping. ‘“Supper’s near done, Strip,” 
she told him. ““Ten minutes.” 

She walked out on the back porch, mechanically reaching up to 
feel if the clothes hanging there were dry. She called to Eddie. 
“Eddie, bring Sammy and come on in now. Helen’ll wash his face. 
No, leave the wagon there. You go into the cellar and wash yer 
Dad’s back, Eddie. He wants you right now.” 

Now Strip would be hunkered down, waiting for Eddie. His 
broad chest would be showing white and wet below the tan of his 
neck, and the muscles of his back would be rumpling as he dried his 
black hair. 

Millie went back into the kitchen. “Helen, turn down that radio. 
You wash Sammy’s face fer supper. See if baby is sleeping before 
you come out.” Now Strip would be running water from the hose 
over himself while Eddie hung up his coal-grimed pants and jacket. 
Strip would later throw his dirty shirt into the corner and put away 
his mine-cap and lamp on top of the potato bin. He’d reach for the 
clean blue shirt and tan cotton pants she’d laid out for him. It was 
the same procedure, evening after evening, week after week, year 
alter year. 

Yet, this evening there was a new excitement in the air. She 
could hardly wait for Strip to get upstairs. She was starting to pour 
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vinegar from a bottle over a plate of sliced tomatoes and onions when 
Eddie dived under her arms. Eddie was five. Helen, now cornering 
Sammy to take him to the sink, was seven. Sammy was two. Just f 
then Strip, fastening his belt, stood in the cellar doorway. 

“You look purty tonight, Millie,” he said, his white teeth show- 
ing for an instant. Then his eyes sought the stove. “Corn, hooray. 
I’ve been a-waitin’ fer this.” He pulled out one of the worn wooden 
chairs and sat down. 

Millie jabbed a fork into the boiling corn. Then she spoke. 
‘‘They’s a young couple over lookin’ at the stone house today. With 
Mr. Rodgers, the real estate man. An’ I saw the young fellow come 
back with a man in a yellow car like Montgomery Builders have.” 

“Bet nobody’s lived in that place fer fifty years,” Strip reached 
over to pick a piece of raw onion from the plate. “Be nice to see it 
lit up.” 

The old stone house was the last dwelling on the street. Beyond 
it the paved highway turned into a black-top rural road. The house 
itself seemed more a part of the country than of the town for it sat 
far back from the road with two sweeping willows concealing it from 
passersby. In the rear was a huge old cedar, but there were no trees 
between the house and Millie’s kitchen window. Only a hundred feet 
of weed-grown lawn which Mr. Rodgers hired someone to scythe of 
once a year. 

“Tf I’se that girl, I’d hate to start in on that place.” Millie was 
putting the heaping plate of corn on the table. “Get the butter out, 
Helen. She had on a white dress and about the purtiest hair I ever 
seen. Shined in the sun when they’s walkin’ on this side of the house.” 

Strip grinned. “Maybe I’d better go over and help her get the place 
cleaned up. Quit that, Eddie! Wait till yer mother gets set down.” 

Millie placed the coffeepot on a turned down plate and drew back 
a chair. She never even glanced at Strip. ““You won’t have to help 
her none, Strip Dobson,” she said. ‘““Her man makes you look like 
old Joe Davis.” Joe Davis was the most slovenly character in the 
district, a chicken farmer who drove past each day in a broken-down 
buggy. It was reported that his chickens came in and out of his shack 
at will, sometimes roosting on his bed at night. 
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“Wonder who they are?” said Strip, as he reached to cut little 
Sammy’s tomato slice into smaller pieces. 

“Mayme Holben was in while they were over there and she said 
the young fellow looked like the youngest Easterbrooks boy. She said 
if that’s who it was, the girl would be Mary Laird, Senator Laird’s 
daughter. They were married about a year ago, she said. Her pap was 
that state senator that died here about three months ago. Remember 
that afternoon I told you I’se down street and all the stores was 
closed ?”” 

“High mucky-mucks, huh?” Strip was on his fourth ear of corn. 
“Funny they’d take a place like that out in this end o’ town. You’d a 
thought they’d a-wanted somethin’ on the north hill.” He dismissed 
the subject. “Guess they won’t bother us none.” 

Millie got up to refill the corn plate. She stood for a moment 
looking out of the window toward the old stone house. “No,” her 
voice was flat, “I guess they won’t. But it'll be nice to have someone 
like that around just to look at.” 

The last white blossoms had dropped from the straggling black- 
berry bushes along the Dobsons’ back fence, and the first green 
berries were turning red, as late June sped into July and on toward 
August. Strip, coming into the front room after supper one evening, 
announced : 

“T’se out lookin’ at the blackberries, Mill. You kin maybe bake a 
pie frum them soon.” He stopped. “What the Sam Hill are yuh 
doin?” 

Millie didn’t look up. “I’m a-paintin’ this mantelpiece white,” she 
said. “The kids has knocked mosta the paint off the bottom here 
with that old coal bucket. Got this little can today down at the ten- 
cent store. Gonna look nice, ain’t it?” 

Strip didn’t look at the mantelpiece as much as he did at Millie. 
“Sticks out like a sore thumb,” he commented. “Never saw any 
mantels white before. Didn’t they have no brown paint?” 

Millie turned around, holding the brush over the can. Her look 
was distant. ““They had brown paint,” she said evenly, “but I wanted 
white. I’ve seen lots of mantels white.” 

Strip tapped her lightly on the nose with his forefinger. “There 
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yuh go. Gittin’ mad.” He grinned. “I kin bring my tub up here now. 
Looks like a bathroom I saw in Helm Hotel once. I’ll pound a nail or 
two in it to hang my clothes on.” 

“You'll pound no nails and you'll take no baths in front o’ this, 
Strip Dobson.” Millie was standing back, surveying her work. “You 
go out and keep the kids outa here. Sammy’s stuck his hands on this 
twice already. I’m gonna set a chair against this door tonight.” 

Strip turned in the doorway. Millie looked at him a little uncer- 
tainly, seeing the humorous glint in his eyes. “What’ll Mayme Hol- 
ben say?” Strip asked. ““Maybe she’ll think she’s got into Easter- 
brooks’ house when she comes in here.” 

‘““Mayme knows what the Easterbrooks’ house looks like,” said 
Millie loftily. “She talked to Sadie Cummings who helped ’em clean. 
Sadie says it’s gettin’ to look just like a picture. I could see some of 
the stuff they’re doin’ myself before she put her curtains up. The 
girl’s a worker, Sadie says, and her man helps a lot in the evenings. 
He ain’t like you.” 

“No, an’ he don’t dig coal all day, neither. I’m goin’ outside, 
grouchy. I'll keep the kids outa yer way.” 

Millie watched him go, her eyes growing soft at the unconscious 
grace of his swinging stride. Then she turned again to survey the 
manteipiece. She walked back from it, then forward. Two dark 
splotches on the dull oatmeal wallpaper beside the hearth held her 
attention. She went into the kitchen and came back with a dry cloth, 
which she rubbed vigorously over the splotches. But it did no good. 
Again she walked back and sat down in a chair. She looked at the 
gleaming white mantelpiece, then at the wallpaper, and then at the 
rest of the dull brown woodwork. Tentatively she took a bright- 
colored calendar which was thumb-tacked to a sidewall and stuck it 
above the mantel. She sat for a long time looking at her work, but 
her eyes were still troubled when she left the room, closing the door 
tightly behind her. 

Millie was paring potatoes on her back porch that Saturday after- 
noon when she first heard their voices. She moved closer behind the 
morning-glory vines to screen herself from view. 
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At first their words were indistinct as they sauntered across the 
lawn toward the newly planted hedge between the two properties. 

“...and I thought we’d put the yew trees here,” the girl was 
saying. “Eleanor will give me six of them. They’re digging them out 
next week.” 

The boy was evidently facing the porch where Millie sat. “Our 
neighbors must be away,” he said. “‘Don’t see anybody around. Have 
you seen them yet?” 

“T think I saw the two older youngsters going down street. Prob- 
ably to the movies.” It was the girl’s voice again. ““They’re awfully 
cute and she tries to keep them clean. She’s pretty herself. The biggest 
brown eyes you ever saw. I see her hanging out clothes now and then. 
Looks tired to me. But I guess that many youngsters would make 
anyone tired.” 

“T’ve seen the man going in and out once or twice, when I drove 
past,” the boy said. ‘““He looks smart enough. Wish I had his shoul- 
ders. He’s well built.” 

Millie held her breath. Her mind was teeming with their talk. 
Big brown eyes. Tired looking. Tries to keep them clean. He’s well 
built. She waited, not daring to touch a potato lest they heard her. 
Then their voices began to recede. She looked now and saw them 
swinging their hands together and walking toward the house. 

Later she saw the boy come out and place two saw-horses on the 
grass under the cedar tree. Again he disappeared and brought some 
new boards from the cellar and seemed to be nailing them together. 
Then the girl came out, and they carried the saw-horse and the now 
door-like section of boards away from the tree and into the side yard 
where Millie could see clearly. The girl had put a large apron over 
her dress and carried a paint can and brush in her hand. 

Indistinctly Millie could hear them talking. They placed the 
boards on top of the saw-horses and now Millie saw that it made an 
outdoor table. The boy sprawled himself on the grass to smoke while 
the girl began to paint. 

She must have worked swiftly, for Millie, having gone into the 
house to see if the baby was all right and if Sammy was still taking 
his nap, came out again to see the tabletop glistening red in the sun. 
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The girl was painting the saw-horse legs now. Every once in a while 
she would stop to look at her work and the boy would say something 
and she’d wave her paint brush threateningly at him. Somehow it 
reminded Millie of herself and Strip that day when she had painted 
the mantelpiece white. Millie felt sort of tight inside, as she did 
sometimes at the movies, when she watched the scene next door—the 
red table, the old stone house with its new white window sills, a patch 
of yellow flowers at the corner, the sun on the girl’s hair, and the 
boy’s white shirt against the grass. 

When they finally stood up to look at the finished table, Millie 
arose too. Even after they had gone inside, she stood on her porch 
looking through the vines. Only when she heard Strip’s step on the 
front walk did she go inside. 

Things seemed to happen rapidly at the stone house during the 
next week, the third week in August. People were coming and going 
a great deal and there were cars parked there until late at night for 
several nights in succession. Then, one day at noon, Millie saw the 
boy step from a car. She knew him only by his walk, for he was 
dressed as she had never seen him outfitted before. In a dark blue 
uniform with gold on it and a white-topped, visored cap. He hurried 
into the house, walking stiffly erect. 

Before she had time to tell Strip about it that night, he told her. 
“T heard today our neighbor Easterbrooks is goin’ to war,” Strip 
said. He had just come into the kitchen. “Clem Ruskin told me he 
got a commission in the Navy. Has to go some place down in Vir- 
ginia. Guess the girl’s goin’ along.” 

Millie sat down suddenly. The plate and the dishrag she was 
holding seemed limp in her hands. 

Strip walked to the kitchen window and looked over toward the 
stone house. He apparently hadn’t noticed the effect of his words 
upon Millie. “Wonder what they’ll do with the place?” he said. “They 
jest got it fixed up. Clem says Easterbrooks has been takin’ flyin’ 
work out at the airport all along. He’s goin’ into the air part of the 
Navy.” 

Millie held her voice steady. “I saw him come in in his uniform 
today.” She got up and walked into the pantry and, without turning, 
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said to Strip, “I wish, Strip, you’d look at the place where the hose 
is fastened on in the cellar. It’s been leakin’ all day. The place’ll be 
full o’ mud if you don’t do something.” She didn’t come out of the 
pantry until Strip had gone downstairs. 

Two days later Millie was coming into the house from the store, 
when she saw the red table again. Sammy was clinging to her hand 
for she had taken him along, leaving Helen to watch after Eddie 
and the baby. It was late afternoon, almost time for Strip to get 
home. 

Millie saw only the red table at first, for it was brighter now 
with colored dishes and a big bouquet of flowers on it. Then she 
saw a group of people gathered under the cedar tree, walking around, 
talking, smoking, laughing. Her eyes had come back automatically 
to the red table when she caught sight of Eddie. He was standing 
near the table with his fingers in his mouth, staring at it and at the 
new people under the tree. Even at that distance she could see that 
one of his overall straps was dangling and his hair was hanging over 
his eyes. 

Putting Sammy quickly in at the front door and dropping her 
packages in the hallway, she hurried out to the front walk again. If 
she walked along the pavement keeping to the front of the house, 
maybe the willow trees would conceal her. Evidently none of the 
people had seen Eddie as yet for they were paying no attention to 
him. 

Keeping the nearest willow tree between herself and the house, 
Millie cut across the lawn. She approached the house, pausing beside 
alittle side porch. She tried to catch Eddie’s eye and finally he saw 
her. Without speaking, she motioned him vigorously to come to her. 
He took his fingers from his mouth, but still stood there. Millie 
stooped and made a motion as if she were spanking him and then 
stood up, looking darkly in his direction. Eddie started walking 
reluctantly toward her, and she breathed a sigh of relief. 

At that moment the screen door on the side porch opened and the 
girl who was her neighbor came out. She didn’t see Millie at first, 


for she picked up a white folding chair and started into the house 
with it. 
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The next moment her eyes met Millie’s. There was a little flick 
of surprise, hastily concealed. Then she saw Eddie coming slowly 
toward his mother. 

The girl smiled at Millie, a warm, friendly smile. “I guess he 
wanted to come to the party, too,” she said. 

Millie nodded miserably, looking at the dirty-faced Eddie coming 
toward her. “I just come up from down street,” she managed to say, 
her voice high-pitched and embarrassed. “I’m sorry if he bothered 
you. I never knew him to do like this before.” 

“Oh, he didn’t hurt anything,” the girl said quickly. “Wait.” She 
disappeared into the house and came out again almost immediately, 
‘‘Here’s some cake. Give it to him, and to the other children foo. You 
may keep the plate. It’s an old one, and I won’t have to pack it.” 

The girl walked toward her. Falteringly, Millie met her eyes. 
“I’m sorry yer goin’ away,” she said with difficulty. She seized 
Eddie’s hand now and took the plate from the girl with the other. 

There was an awkward pause. 

Millie looked around, almost wildly. Her eyes fastened on the 
red table, gay in the sunlight. ““Yer red table sure looks nice,” she 
said. Then she fled, dragging the struggling Eddie with her. 

Later she remembered she hadn’t even thanked the girl for the 
cake nor the plate. 

Strip, the water still clinging to his hair, stood in the cellar door- 
vay. It was the next afternoon. 

“Well,” he said, hanging his towel on the doorknob, “TI see they’ 
some new furniture around. Where'd yuh git the table?” He jerked 
his hand toward the back yard where the red table stood resplendent 
on the scant patch of grass at the edge of the vegetable garden. A 
glass jar with two spikes of hollyhocks stood stiffly on it, near the 
center. 

Millie kept her eyes on the eggs she was scrambling. “The truck 
came and got their stuff this morning,” she said. ‘‘Two men brought 
this over and said the lady next door didn’t want to store it and 
wanted us to have it. They jess set it down and went away.” 

“T saw the young fella and the girl pullin’ out when I went to 
work this morning. They musta had to get an early start.” Strip 
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walked to the kitchen door just as youngsters, Helen, Eddie, and 
Sam, came around the corner of the house. The two boys whooped 
and made a dive for the new red table, hanging from its edge and 
swinging their feet. 

Millie came to the door. “Helen, you help carry the dishes out.” 
Her voice somehow didn’t sound like her own. ‘We're goin’ to eat 
outside tonight. Strip, you might carry the chairs.” 

“T’'ll help,” shouted Eddie. “I help,” mouthed little Sam, running 
into the house behind Eddie. 

Within five minutes, dishes, chairs, and food had been taken out. 
Everything was ready. 

“We're startin’, she heard Strip yell from outside. “C’mon, 
Millie.” 

“T’ll be there in a minute,” Millie answered. “I want to see if 
baby is all right.” 

But she didn’t stir toward the hall. Instead she walked softly to 
the kitchen door. 

No gay laughter was coming from the direction of the red table 
now. Instead there was a clattering of spoons, noisy shouts, and the 
scraping of plates. The big catsup bottle she had sent out was stand- 
ing beside the jar of hollyhocks, partly concealing them. The brown 
chairs looked shabbier in the sunlight than they had before. The red 
table itself looked strange and out of place. As strange as the white 
mantelpiece had looked against the splotched oatmeal paper. Some- 
how it didn’t fit. 

Millie, with effort, raised her eyes to look over at the old stone 
house. Below, around the red table, was gathered her own bright 
measure of life, too familiar to her to be recognized as such. All of 
these lives—the lives of Strip and the four sturdy youngsters—were 
being molded by her but she didn’t see that now. She was conscious 
only of the old house, so dark and empty. In the sense of loss that 
swept her, she was again vaguely aware of the red table. 

Her glance came back to it. Without her realizing it, the table 
had already become part of her, a symbol of things to work for, a 


buffer against the lifelong, hard-to-change things which pressed in 


on her. 
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As yet, it wasn’t really hers. It would belong to her only as she 
made it belong; it would fit only when, through the months and 
years, she made it fit. Millie knew it now. 

She walked out of the kitchen and sat down on the chair they 
had left for her. She didn’t look again at the old stone house al- 
though she was facing it directly. 

Little Sammy scrambled from his chair and ran to her. He had 
a piece of bread in his hand. “Sp’ead it for me, Mommy,” he said, 
climbing up on her knee. 

Millie turned sideways, leaning for a moment against the bright- 
ness of the red table. She knew Strip was watching her. “Yer eyes 
look kinda funny, Millie,” he said, quiet-like. “You ain’t been cryin’, 
have yuh?” 

But Millie pretended she hadn’t heard. She only squeezed Sammy 
more tightly to her, taking the bread from his hand. 
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Williamsburg’s 
Contribution to Monticello 


By Ellis W. Shuler 


tion of the colonial city of Williamsburg is that it gives a better 

understanding of the people who lived and visited in it. We 
now can walk its streets as did Jefferson and Washington, Lord 
Dunmore and Bland; as did Governor Spottswood and Peyton Ran- 
dolph. With but small imagination we can eat with these men in 
the Apollo Room at the Raleigh; pay our homage together at the 
Governor’s Palace; and listen again to the stirring speeches of 
Patrick Henry in the Capitol Building. It must be remembered too 
that colonial Williamsburg was a little part of London and that its 
leading people were in no sense backwoodsmen. Thomas Jefferson, 
from the hill country of Virginia, owes much to this metropolitan 
environment. 

In his mature years, as found in his Notes on Virginia, 1781- 
1785, Jefferson is severe in his criticisms of the various public 
buildings of the colonial capital. “The Palace is not handsome with- 
out.” “The College [William and Mary] and hospitals are rude, 
misshapen piles, which, but that they have roofs, would be taken 
for brick kilns.” “The Capitol is a light and airy structure. . . tol- 
erably just in its proportions and ornaments save only that...” 
“The genius of architecture seems to have shed its maledictions over 
this land.” But these are the words of the cosmopolitan Jefferson 
who has the feeling of an artist and who had given much study to 
the principles of architecture. 

True, Williamsburg folk did not live in Greek temples; but it 
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is hard to think that Jefferson meant to include in his condemnation 
the fine William and Mary building (1695) planned by Sir Christo. 
pher Wren, designer of St. Paul’s Cathedral of London. If the 
Williamsburg restoration plans are correct, it is well to note, too, 
that the interior of the Governor’s Palace was architecturally good; 
its panels and mantels were equally as fine as those finally chosen by 
Jefferson for his own Monticello and as classic in design. 

Jefferson’s unusual interest in architecture followed from the 
early death of his father when he was but a lad of fourteen. He 
was the oldest heir of the family and from the time of his father’s 
death was thrown largely on his own responsibility. The will of 
Peter Jefferson gave to his son, Thomas, the choice of two great 
farms, but neither had family houses on them. Shadwell, willed to 
his mother, where Jefferson was born, was large enough to house 
comfortably his mother, his brother, and sisters, but from early 
boyhood he had ever before him the problem of building himself a 
home. 

The boy Jefferson was not ignorant as to what a fine house 
should be, for he had lived several years in the great house, Tucka- 
hoe, while his father managed the estate of his close friend, William 
Randolph, who died in early manhood. He had gone to school in 
the little white building across the Tuckahoe garden and had learned 
his first lesson in landscaping as he played through its boxwood 
maze, one of the most extensive in America. 

Through all his boyhood Jefferson had heard talk of fine houses, 
for the Virginia plantation found its name and chief glory in the 
home of its owner. Building this home was a matter of talk, investi- 
gation, and planning. The actual construction of the house went on 
down through the years not only because brick must be burned, 
mortars tempered, and timber seasoned, but because the wood must 
be carried through every process from tree to stair rail. And with 
it all, it must include an expanding generous hospitality to all comers. 

The very choice of the site for Jefferson’s future home shows 
how early was his interest in architecture; its location was not that 
of a mature planter who must needs give close supervision to his 
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farming lands, but was the result of the whimsical, boyish love of 
3 beautiful view from his little mountain, Monticello, over which 
he and his close friend, Dabney Carr, played and hunted; and under 
whose trees they had studied and dreamed of the days to come. 

Perhaps originally Monticello was planned to have been a hermit- 
age house on a mountain. It is truly the site for a temple of wor- 
ship. Did Jefferson’s text of Virgil have a temple sketch? And did 
such a sketch crystallize in him a love for classic architecture? Cer- 
tainly his future home was to be a dream house. It was to have 
nothing to do with the realities of life and its choice was probably 
made when he was sixteen or seventeen, for before 1767 there were 
plantings at the site and his slaves began clearing and grading the 
grounds years before he began its building. 

Such an unusual choice for a home site doubtless received many 
gibes and criticisms which put Jefferson on the defensive and made 
it all the more important to him that his dream house should be 
distinctive. Under such conditions it is small wonder that Monticello 
should so often be in his thoughts and that, with his expanding hori- 
zon, he should want so constantly to improve it. 

It has been said that at no time did Jefferson ever copy a com- 
plete structure, nor in his own plans did he ever refer to specific 
buildings. Architects are so impressed and delighted with the fact 
that Jefferson owned and extensively used classic books on archi- 
tecture, especially the mathematical phases, that they are inclined 
to overlook influences other than those found in such books. But 
granting that he had many books offering a wide variety of archi- 
tectural plans, what then were the influences which determined his 
final choice of a plan? 

Jefferson at no time had false scruples about originality. His 
genius was not that great creative thoughts came to him Minerva- 
like; but that from every source he took what he wanted without 
restraint, in architecture, in government, or in any field. His mind 
too was ever alert to find a solution for every problem whether it 
was an explanation for a natural bridge, the origin of a mountain 
gap, a mechanical device for showing the direction of the wind, or a 
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school plan to save his democracy. For all he must have a solution. 
His glory was that he could take other men’s ideas and fuse them 
into a perfect whole. 

Imagine, then, how eagerly the student Jefferson looked at the 
houses in Williamsburg; how he sought from his friends at the 
Palace information as to the proper sort of building for a Virginia 
gentleman; how he would have purchased books on architecture 
such as that of the great Italian architect, Palladio; and its com- 
panion volume, the English text, Gibbs’ Designs for Building. Re- 
member too that it was in Williamsburg that at the age of nineteen 
he met his first serious sweetheart, the lovely Belinda. 

The figure of the octagon constantly recurs in Jefferson’s build- 
ings. In the final design of Monticello, there are seven rooms modi- 
fied by octagonal walls, with one room a complete octagon. There is, 
in addition, in the last reconstruction of Monticello the famous 
octagonal tower and octagonal dome above the west portico. 

In his fine folio, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, Dr. Kimball’ says 
that while the addition of the octagonal projection to the final plan 
of Monticello presents something of a riddle, he surmised at that 
time that Jefferson had available Robert Morris’ Select Architecture, 
a volume which contained plans with octagonal projections, and he 
thought that Jefferson probably got his idea from that volume. 

Mrs. Marie Kimball*, wife of Dr. Kimball, in her recent superla- 
tive volume of research on the early life and manhood of Jefferson, 
confirms the fact that Jefferson did possess the Morris volume. We 
are still left, however, with the problem of the fondness of Jefferson 
for the octagon in his architecture. 

There is one building in Williamsburg which stands among all 
others in astonishing contrast. It is the solemn and impressive 
octagonal Powder House of red brick. Aside from its historic in- 
terest, there is something intriguing about this old octagonal struc- 
ture—a somber challenge to a lighter design and usefulness. Perhaps 


1Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect. Printed for private distribution. 
Riverside Press, 1916. 


2Marie Kimball, Jefferson, The Road to Glory, 1743 to 1776, Coward-McCann. 
New York, 1943. 
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mn, Redrawn by Betty Lee Allen from an early sketch. 
Ve THE OCTAGONAL POWDER HOUSE TOWER OF 
= WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
all it was near its shadow that Thomas and Belinda tarried while he 
- told her the story of the mountain on his farm in the Virginia hills, 
n- and how he had planned to build there a home. 
e In the Powder House tower and in the exquisitely proportioned 
ps octagonal tower which he saw erected across the street on the Wil- 
liamsburg courthouse, there was a distinctive problem in architec- 
” ture—that of the use of the octagon with a parallelogram. 
Wn. 
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Would not this challenge to incorporate the old Williamsburg 
Powder House plan into a home have been just the kind of problem 
to dominate his thinking, and which Jefferson would have been 
greatly intrigued to solve? 

In Poplar Forest, Jefferson tried out his full hand in the use of 
the Powder House plan for a residence building. This house is built 
in the shape of an octagon with chimneys reaching up four of the 
alternate equal sides. Here also, as at Bruno, and most effectively at 
Monticello, his plan gives a design of simplicity and a one-story 
effect to the house. Next to Monticello, Jefferson loved Poplar For- 
est and often rested there with his favorite granddaughters, away 
from the bustle and entertainment of the larger Monticello. In his 
plan for Farmington he made two of the rooms of octagonal design. 
Interestingly enough, much of Jefferson’s furniture in Monticello 
that was made by his own workmen—his filing tables and his tea 
tables—was also built in the shape of an octagon. 

The windows of Monticello are obviously those of Williamsburg. 
While the eyebrow of the Monticello octagonal tower is again remi- 
niscent of the old Powder House, the round windows so often used 
by Jefferson are of the same type as those he saw in Bruton’s Church 
and in the Wren building at William and Mary. They are obviously 
those used in the restoration of the Capitol building. Jefferson used 
the same round windows in Monticello, Farmington, and in other 
homes which he planned. 

Monticello is indeed a dream house. Its exterior is the crowning 
achievement of the wide-ranging architectural genius of Jefferson. 
His final plan was the result of trial and error and of an expanding 
horizon. Many were the changes which he made through the years. 
Important dates are: planting, grading, and leveling, up to 1768; 
bachelor quarters, 1770; honeymoon cottage, 1772; first Monticello, 
1774, a wide “‘shallow’”* house including the present drawing room, 
dining room, and octagonal tea room and Jefferson’s bedroom and 
study. The present structure dates from 1796, when Monticello was 


8]. T. Frary, Thomas Jefferson, Architect and Builder, Garrett and Massie, 
Richmond, Virginia, p. 5. 
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Sketch by Betty Lee Allen from a photograph. 
WEST FRONT OF MONTICELLO 


n. dismantled, enlarged, and remodeled. In 1808 Monticello was refur- 
ig  Bnished. 


s. Monticello was probably never finished in Jefferson’s thinking. 
3; This statement is made to re-emphasize the fact that the present 


0, onticello was not born a full-grown replica of some great mansion 
which Jefferson had visited in his long stay in Europe; nor of any 
1d fl the beautiful buildings with which he fell so much in love. It is 
4s poly in part a Greek temple such as he later used as a model for his 
Virginia capitol building. In fact, authorities are not quite agreed 
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as to in what style of architecture this unique building should be 
classified. 

Thomas Jefferson would have agreed wholeheartedly with Rus- 
kin that whatsoever was useful could and should be decorated, even 
elaborately. Although the porticos, facades, and orders of Monti- 
cello are Roman or Greek in character, the architecture of Monti- 
cello as a whole is democratic and American. He planned for his 
house the appearance of a single story, graceful in line and har. 
monious in proportion—but a one-story house. Both inside and out 
he used the most elaborate decoration and balance of design, yet the 
general mass effect is one of fine simplicity. 

The east, north, and south elevations of Monticelio have the 
classic charm of Greek temples. In the west facade, which is most 
often pictured, with all his love of French architecture, and after 
he had seen most of the notable buildings of Europe and with due 
regard to Frary’s suggestion that “the West Front was dominated 
by a dome suggested by the Hotel de Salm but derived from the 
Temple of Vesta which was illustrated in the ever present Palladio,” 
it seems to us more probable that Jefferson took his final cue in his 
restoration of the west facade of Monticello from the windows and 
towers of Virginia’s first capital city. 

At some great library such as the University of Virginia or 
Widener, leaf carefully through with me the great tomes of the 
Italian Paladio or the English Gibbs. Let us also turn together, and 
reverently, through the big portfolios of Jefferson’s plans now stored 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society: you will find no plan 
which so dominates Jefferson’s crowning achievement at Monticello 
as does the basic plan of the old Powder House or the windows 
which he saw and must have admired so often during his student 
days at Williamsburg. In the West Front, the view which is s0 
commonly known as Monticello, Jefferson solved the problem of 
combining the octagon with the parallelogram; and triumphantly 
fused together his temple portico, his windows and octagonal tower 
from Williamsburg, and his favored central dome and wings into 
harmonious whole. 


4]. T. Frary, Thomas Jefferson, Architect and Builder, p. 6. 





Rank Hester’s Hired Help 


By Jesse Stuart 


said, soon as he stopped his car. 
“That’s wonderful,” I said. I knew Rank Hester needed to 
keep his eight teams and four tractors going all the time. 

“You can quit hoeing tomatoes and go with me to find ’im,” Rank 
said. ‘He is George Tussie and he lives on Wolf Creek. Do you 
know where Wolf Creek is? Do you know George Tussie?”’ 

“I know where Wolf Creek is,” I said. “I’ve heard of George 
Tussie, but I don’t know ’im.” 

“Come on,” Rank said. “Let’s hurry and get ’im before some- 
body else gets ’im.” 

I climbed in the car beside Rank and we drove out the lane. 

“Well, Chick, I hope George Tussie will be as good to work and 
as faithful as you’ve been,”’ Rank said. ‘““You’ve been with me eight 
years now.” 

I was pleased at these words. I would be with Rank eight years 
longer if all went well. I’d never worked for a better man in my life, 
and I’d worked for many men. He’d given me the best chance I’d 
ever had in my life—a house, garden, cow and the use of a car 
when I wanted it. And he paid me four dollars a day. That was good 
money for a farmer to pay. But Rank Hester had the best farm in 
our county! And when the government asked for more tomatoes to 
be raised this year, Rank Hester set twenty-eight thousand plants. 
Last year we'd only had twenty thousand. We had four acres of leaf- 
lettuce, twelve acres of sugar corn, six acres of cabbage, four acres 
of melons, ten acres of potatoes, forty acres of wheat, eighty acres 
of corn, thirty acres of soybeans, and twenty acres of red clover. 
We had twenty cows to milk, and eighty-eight head of beef cattle to 
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care for. Last year we’d used forty-two men; this year we had 
twenty-eight, and Rank was trying to raise more stuff to help win 
the war. 

“Tt sounds almost too true to get this man Tussie,” Rank said, 
as we sped up the highway. 

I didn’t say anything. I was trying to remember the Tussies. | 
remembered when we used to go to square dances among the hills, 
Tussies always made the music. I’d never seen a Tussie who couldn't 
play a fiddle, pick the banjo and guitar. And they were among the 
best dancers in the hills. I didn’t tell Rank Hester about this. He 
wanted a man to work. If he could play the fiddle, that was all 
right, just so he could do the work. 

And I could remember when the Tussies drove their skinny mule 
team to Greenwood on ‘Relief Days’ and brought back a wagon load 
of supplies. I could remember seeing the jolt-wagon go down Wolf 
Creek filled with Tussies, dressed in their best, running the mules 
fast as they could go, all heading for Greenwood to get relief. And 
as long as they could get relief, they let the small farms they owned 
grow up in briars and sprouts, and they stopped working for the 
landowners they had rented from. They stopped working when they 
could get enough to live on without working for it. 

“What do you know about the Tussies?”” Rank asked me. “Are 
they good to work?” 

“Just fair,” I said, trying to remember more about them. 

“Well, George Tussie isn’t a spring chicken,” Rank said, “but 
he’s not too old to drive a team. I told County Agent Bill MacKenzie 
that when he told me about George. I told Bill all he’d have to do 
was drive the team, ride the wagon and cultivator.” 

“He ought to do that,” I said. 

We left the main highway and followed the Little Sandy River 
road until we came to Wolf Creek. 

“Sure a rough road,” Rank said. 

We drove three miles until we came to a country store. 

“He lives near this store,” Rank said. “I’ll go in and ask direc- 
tions.” 

I heard the merchant tell Rank he couldn’t drive to the house, 
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that he would have to climb a path to the top of the ridge and go 
down into the hollow beyond the ridge. 

“That’s all right,” Rank told the merchant. “I don’t mind if I 
can get a man to work.” 

“Work?” the merchant said excitedly; then he laughed. 

“He'll drive a team, won’t he?” Rank asked. 

“Yep, I suppose,” he said. Then he showed us the path across 
the mountain. “Leave your car parked here. Follow that path and 
it will take you to George Tussie’s.” 

We climbed a path almost too steep for a horse to climb. When 
we reached the ridge, we rested a bit and mopped sweat from our 
brows with soggy handkerchiefs. 

‘Wonder how he ever got his furniture over this mountain?” 
Rank said. 


“Must’ve carried it,” I said. 
We walked a mile or more down the mountain path before we 


reached a little one-room shack made of tiny poles. Cracks between 
the tiny logs weren’t daubed; there was a field-stone chimney at the 
end of the shack not quite as high as the roof. There was one door 
and one hole cut for a window. Three hound dogs ran out and 
barked at us. 

“Hello,” Rank called ; we didn’t go too close to the shack for fear 
of the hounds. 

A tall man came to the door, bareheaded and shirtless. His pants 
were fastened around ’im with bark. 

“Are you Mr. Tussie?” Rank asked. 

“Yep, I’m George Tussie,” he said, gruffly. 

A tall, slender woman, in a dirty dress and with uncombed stringy 
hair, came to the door and stood beside George. She looked forty 
years younger than George. And two small children came to the 
window, one looked four, the other three or younger. 

“Our county agent told me that you wanted work,” Rank said. 
‘I've come to see if I could get you.” 

“What kind of work?” George asked. 

“Farm work. Driving a mule team. Not any hard work to it.” 

“Sounds good,” George said. 
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“I pay good wages for a farmer,” Rank said. “I'll give you a 
chance.” 

“But I’m a-patchin’ here,” George said, pointing to a clearing of 
about a half acre behind the cabin and another spot somewhat less 
across the creek on a steep bluff. 

“Ts that all you’ve got planted?” Rank asked him, as he eyed the 
sprouts higher than the corn. 

“That’s enough to tend with a hoe,” he said. 

“Don’t you have a mule?” Rank asked. 

“Don’t have a mule, cow, hog, ner a chicken,” George said. 
“But I have three good hounds.” 

“Ask ’im how much he pays, Uncle George,” the girl asked. 

“T’ll pay you three dollars a day, furnish you a house, a cow and 
all the vegetables you want,” Rank said, before George had time to 
relay the girl’s question. 

“Ask ’im how close we'd be to town, Uncle George?” the girl 
asked George to ask Rank. 

“Five miles from Dartmouth, seven miles from Greenwood, 
and a hard road to each from my farm,” Rank answered her instead 
of waiting for George to ask the same question. 

“Tell the man we'll take it, Uncle George,” she said. 

“But what'll I do with my hounds, Viddie?” George said. “And 
how’ll we get moved outten here?” 

“Bring your hounds,” Rank told them. ‘You'll have to keep ‘em 
tied. I’ll help you move. I need a man to drive a team that’s been 
idle all spring.” 

“Tell ’im we'll go, Uncle George,” Viddie said. 

“We'll go,” George said quickly. 

“T’ll be here tomorrow to move you,” Rank said. “I'll bring a 
mule and a sled in my truck. We'll sled your furniture over the moun- 
tain to the truck.” 

“Is the mule a sure-footed brute?” George asked. 

“Think he’ll be able to hold going up or down this mountain,” 
Rank said. 

“Better bring ropes and a couple of men,” George said. “Haf 
to tie ropes to the sled to let it down the mountain.” 
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“T’ll do that,” Rank said. 

“T’ll tell you it’s hard to get help,” Rank said, as we drove back. 
“But it'll pay me to make a few sacrifices to get an extra man.” 

I wondered if Viddie was George’s wife since she called him 
Uncle George. 

Last year Rank Hester wouldn’t have done this, I thought. I 
wondered if it would pay him. But Rank was one of the six “Master 
Farmers” in our state. He couldn’t stand to see weeds growing in 
anything ; he couldn’t stand to see a vegetable go to waste. And if 
there was a man left to work in the county, Rank would find him. 

Next morning, before daylight, Rank, Bill Blevins and I loaded 
a mule and small sled into the truck. We took about a hundred feet 
of inch rope and we were off to move George Tussie. When we 
reached the shack with our mule, sled, and ropes, George and Viddie 
just got out of bed. We’d come more than twenty miles to get them. 
And it was slow going to bring the mule over the steep mountain. 
We took their stove, dishes and few old homemade paintless pieces 
of furniture in two loads across the mountain. George Tussie, Bill 
Blevins and I each held a rope and pulled back to keep the sled from 
sliding down on the mule’s heels as we went down the mountain while 
Rank drove the mule. The last load, George called his hounds. They 
tan through the brush, cold-trailing rabbits not far from us while 
Viddie walked behind, carrying the smaller child and the larger fol- 
lowed her. 


Mid-afternoon we had George Tussie, family, hounds and furni- 
ture in a small cottage on Rank’s big farm. Bill Blevins and I went 


back to work while Rank helped George and Viddie get their furni- 
ture set up, while he brought them a cow and showed them the 
vegetable fields. He took George to the mule barn and showed him 
his team. 

Next morning when I saw George on the cultivator plowing 
sugar corn, he was dressed in brand new overalls, a clean blue work- 
shirt and new work shoes and socks. I knew Rank wouldn’t let a 
man work barefooted and shirtless and with his overalls tied up 
with bark. I wondered how he’d get along on the cultivator for no 
doubt he’d never used a cultivator before. But Rank would show him 
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as he'd shown the rest of us when we went to work for him. Rank 
would see to that. He would watch everything and everybody and 
all of the work, for this was one year the nation was calling for each 
farmer to produce more food, and Rank would do his best to do it. 
If the nation asked each farmer to raise twenty per cent more of 
this or that, Rank would plant thirty per cent more so he'd be sure. 
Rank had never gone to college to study agriculture but he studied 
every spare minute he had. And he learned by trial and error, and 
men from colleges and universities came to Rank’s farm and brought 
students to observe his farming. 

I was pulling suckers from the tomatoes when George Tussie’s 
three hounds ran a rabbit by sight over the cabbage rows into the 
tomato field. I yelled at them, threw clods of dirt to stop them, but 
they were nipping at the rabbit’s heels. I couldn’t stop the hounds; 
they ran among the tomatoes, flattening stakes and plants to the 
ground. They cut a swath of destruction the entire length of the 
field. I ran after them with a tomato stake but couldn’t get near one. 
Then I hurried to the house to tell Rank. He came, looked at the 
tomatoes; then he went to the field to see George. That afternoon, 
George didn’t drive the team. He helped Rank make a kennel for the 
hounds. Had I been running the farm, I would have put George 
Tussie off right then. But Rank wouldn’t. He needed more men 
instead of sending one away. 

Each morning I saw Viddie pass the tomato field about eight 
o'clock. And in the afternoon about two or three o'clock, often four 
o'clock, I’d see her go back with an armload of items. I often 
wondered where she went and why she had to go every day to fetch 
a load. One morning Viddie came over where I was working. 

“Good mornin’,” she said. 

“Good mornin’,” I said. 

“Chick, I wonder if you could let me have a dollar until Rank 


pays Uncle George,” she said. ‘““When we moved, th’ sled run over 
Uncle George’s foot, and I haf to get medicine fer it.” 

“T can let you have a dollar,” I said. “But I helped let the sled 
down over the mountain—I worked beside of George, and I didn't 
see the sled run over his foot. He didn’t say anything about it then.” 
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“Uncle George never complains,” she said. “You never know 
when anything happens to Uncle George.” 

“Is he your uncle?” I asked as I gave her the dollar. 

“Yes, he’s my uncle and he’s my husband too,” she said. 

“Are those your children?” I asked. 

“Yep, they’re mine and Uncle George’s,” she said, taking the 
dollar and moving down the road toward Dartmouth. 

When she’d leave, I’d see the two small children playing around 
the yard. Often, I’d seen them play until they went to sleep some- 
where on the yard. Once, they went to sleep under the shade tree, 
but the sun rose higher in the sky and beamed down on their faces, 
and I left my work and carried them under the shade. When I carried 
them, their dirty faces and bony bodies made me have a feeling of 
pity for them. And once I thought I’d tell Viddie to stay at home and 
take care of them since Rank hadn’t done anything about it. But 
maybe Rank doesn’t know it, I thought. I worked nearest to their 
cottage and I saw these things. 

I was over at one of the greenhouses pulling late tomato plants 
when Viddie came over hunting Rank. 

“Is Rank here, Chick?” she asked me, sticking her head in at the 
greenhouse door. 

“Right here I am, Viddie,” he said. 

“T’ve come over to see you about the cow,” she said. “I’d like 
fer you to take this cow back and let us have another ’n.” 

“What’s wrong with the cow?” Rank asked. 

“She ain’t no good ’r something,” Viddie said. “She’s jist about 
dry.” 
“She’s one of the best cows we have,” Rank said. “She never has 
gone dry before.” 

“She’s jist a-strippin’ now,” Viddie said. 

Rank looked at Viddie; then he looked at me. I could see a 
troubled look came over his face. ; 

“Have you been miiking her night and morning?” Rank asked. 

“We've missed several times,” Viddie said. “Uncle George and 
I argue over who'll milk ’er. He gits contrary sometimes. Says he’s 
got to git to the barn and git his team. And when he gits like that, 
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I won’t milk. I’ll tell ’im it’s his youngins same as mine that drinks 
the milk. And he drinks the milk same as I do—and he should haf 
to milk the cow.” 

“IT want that cow milked regularly,” Rank said. ““No wonder 
she’s going dry. Any cow will go dry, I don’t care how good she is, 
if you don’t milk her.” 

Rank went toward the cottage with Viddie. I wanted to tell him 
how Viddie left her children alone and went away every day. I 
thought perhaps Rank had seen her on the road since he drove one 
of the trucks hauling loads of vegetables to Dartmouth. And even 
George was losing time with the team when he had to go to the cot- 
tage and get his own dinner. I thought Rank ought to know these 
things. 

Next morning Viddie stopped again where I was working in the 
tomatoes. 

“Chick, I’d like to borrow five dollars this mornin’,” she said. “I 
didn’t have enough to pay fer the medicine fer Uncle George yes- 
terday.” 

“T don’t have five dollars,” I said. 

“T’ll take a dollar if you have it,” she said. 

I let her have another dollar. 

“If I were you I wouldn’t go off and leave my children alone,” 
I told her. “They went to sleep under the shade tree and the sun 
came up and was beaming down in their faces. I went over there and 
moved ’em.”’ 

“Sun won't hurt a youngin,” she said. “Uncle George ain’t fur 
away.” 

“Sometimes he’s two miles away,” I said to Viddie, but she was 
hurrying down the road toward Dartmouth. 

That day Bill Blevins left the cabbage and came over where | 
was working. 

“Chick, I want to ask you something,” he said. “Does George 
Tussie’s wife ever hit you up for money?” 

“Twice,” I said. “I let her have a dollar both times.” 

“T’ve asked several of the fellows working here if she’s been 
hittin’ ’em up for money since she’s been after me a dozen times,” 
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he said. “From all I can learn she’s begged money from every worker 
on this farm!” 

“They let one of Rank’s best cows go dry,” I said. 

“Rank didn’t let ’er have another one,” Bill said. “I heard her 
begging Rank. ‘You’re a rich man, Rank,’ she said to ’im over 
there by the garage. “You have plenty of cows. You get people on 
your farm and you try to squeeze ’em.’ George worked well at first 
but now he’s started takin’ days off and sleepin’ late o’ mornings.” 

Bill Blevins hadn’t more than left when I saw George Tussie’s 
hounds at the heels of another rabbit making toward the tomatoes. 
yelled, screamed, threw rocks and clods—but I couldn’t stop ’em. 
I let them run the rabbit among the ripe tomatoes until I went home 
and got my shotgun. I wasn’t mad but I was tired of such foolish- 
ness. They’d already destroyed bushels of tomatoes, and I was deter- 
mined to put a stop to it. I cracked down on one and left him kicking. 
I cracked down on the second and hit him. He ran reeling toward 
the cottage. 

Then I went over to Rank’s to tell ’im what I’d done. 

“See that truck load of tomatoes,” Rank said, when I told him. 

“Yes,” I said. “Where are you taking them?” 

“IT had to bring ’em back,” Rank said. “I didn’t smell any coal 
oil on em this morning when I left for Dartmouth. Somebody went 
to the shed last night and poured kerosene on my tomatoes. I hauled 
them to Dartmouth and had to bring ’em back. First time anything 
like that’s ever happened here.”’ 

“More’ll happen since I’ve killed George’s hound,” I said. 

“IT guess it would’ve been better if I’d let *em have another cow 
to milk dry,” Rank said. “They are living better than they have ever 
lived in their lives ; yet, they call me a ‘rich man’ and try to get more. 
Every merchant in Dartmouth knows that Viddie. She’s been beg- 
ging from them, telling ’em that I won’t pay George, her husband, 
and she has to beg something to eat. She’s not ruined me, but she’s 
hurt me. It’ll take a lot of explainin’ to make things right again.” 

“IT guess you know she’s been begging from all your workers?” 

“Not until this morning,” Rank said. “It was hard for me to be- 
lieve until I reached Dartmouth and found my tomatoes saturated 
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with kerosene. I'll believe anything now. She’s even begged, on the 
streets; she’s begged all over Dartmouth from everybody—telling 
them that they live on my place, that I give them a dry cow to milk, 
that I owe her husband and won't pay ’im.”’ 

“What are you going to do with ’em?” 

“Move ’em back to the foot of the mountain in the morning.” 

“Remember, I’ve killed George Tussie’s hound,” I said. 

“Do you reckon he’ll do anything about it?” 

“He wouldn’t be a hill man if he didn’t,” I said. 

“How do hill men fight back?” Rank asked. “Will he want pay 
for the hound?” 

“He'll fight with fire,” I said. 

‘Had we better watch the houses, barns, toolsheds, garage and 
greenhouses tonight ?” 

“We had,” I said. 

I was watching the dairy barn that night when I saw a flame 
burst from the Tussie cottage. It had just begun to leap high when ! 
reached the scene. 

“You set that fire, George Tussie,” I said as I saw all their furni- 
ture carried a hundred yards from the cottage. “I can smell the 
kerosene.” 

“It ketched on fire from the flue,” Viddie said with surprise since 
I’d reached the fire just as it started. 

The flames leaped over the cottage which had been showered with 
kerosene. 


“Viddie, you must know where I keep kerosene for my tractors,” 
Rank said almost out of breath. “You fixed the truck load of 
tomatoes I left in the shed last night. I’d better let you've had an- 
other cow.” 


“You killed two of my hounds,” George said. ““Wouldn’t have 
taken this farm and all’s on hit for them possum hounds.”’ 

Now all the workers who were on guard were getting to the fire. 

“Go get the truck, Bill,’”” Rank said. 

While Bill Blevins went to the garage after a truck, we watched 
the cottage fall into an ash heap. 

“We're taking you and your family back to the foot of the moun- 
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tain tonight, George,” Rank said. “And sure as there’s a sky above 
ys, sure as there are laws in this state, I intend to prosecute you to 
the limit.” 

“Ye hepped us over the mountain, why can’t ye hep us back?” 
George said. 

“He’s a-goin to make ye tote our house plunder back over the 
mountain, Uncle George,” Viddie said. 

“I sure am,” Rank said. “You're getting off easy.” 

We loaded the furniture, one hound, and George Tussie and 
family on the truck. Rank drove away from the heap of embers with 
Bill Blevins and me sitting on the seat beside him. 





That Texas Club — The 
United States Marines 


By Stuart M. Long 


stretch of close order drill. Recruits were sitting in the sand 

around the drill instructor, having a smoke and indulging in the 
time-honored Marine Corps custom of “shooting the breeze.” Natur- 
ally, we got to talking about Texas. You always do, because invar- 
iably a Texan is there to start it. 

The salty old “D.I.,” sunburned and leathery from eighteen 
years’ service, grinned at me. 

“So you’re from Texas,” he said. “Well, they always say that the 
Corps is ninety per cent Texans and ten per cent Marines.” 

When the boys from Louisiana and Oklahoma and Kansas quit 
laughing, the sergeant added: 

“But when the going gets rough, I want some of those Texas 
Marines with me.” 

Our “D.I.”’ went across to the “Islands” the next week, and I 
have never heard of him since. It is a pretty safe bet, however, that 
wherever he is, there are Leathernecks from Texas with him. 

So many Texans pour into the Marine Recruit Depot at San 
Diego, California, that they call the Leatherneck Corps “The Texas 
Club,” and mean it. Step up to a platoon in “boot camp” and call 
for men from Texas to step forward. On other states’ names, one 
or two will break ranks; but when you call for Texas, it’s almost as 
if the “‘D.I.” had shouted, “One pace forward. March,” to the entire 
platoon. 

The predominance of Texans in the Corps at San Diego is per- 
haps to be expected since, next to California, Texas sends the largest 
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number of recruits into San Diego. Eastern states send their men to 
the East Coast brother of “Dago,” Parris Island, South Carolina. 
But you can’t get around the fact that a lot of the Marines who are 
winning more than their share of this war in the Pacific are Texans 
and, where they go they preach the virtues of the Lone Star State. 

There was a Texas flag carried ashore at Tarawa and planted 
on the bloody beach of Betio even before the Stars and Stripes 
was unfurled. (Army men of the Texas National Guard did the 
same thing at Arawe, and took possession of their beachhead in the 
name of Texas.) But up ahead of the men who took that flag onto 
Tarawa was a Texan whose bravery and all-around Jap killing en- 
titled Texas to that distinction. He was First Lieutenant William 
Deane Hawkins of El Paso, after whom Betio’s airfield has been 
named. 

Lieutenant Hawkins, who won his commission in the field at 
Guadalcanal, led his platoon of scout-snipers onto Betio ten minutes 
ahead of the naval bombardment which opened the invasion. Braving 
the fire of the Japs, as well as that of their own warships and planes, 
Lieutenant Hawkins and his thirty-five men cracked open the way 
for the Marines who followed. They cleared the Japs off a pier 
who were holding up the landing; they blasted scores of machine- 
gun nests and pillboxes. Hawkins was wounded three times, but re- 
fused to fall out. He led his men onto the air-strip, cleaning out six 
more positions and opened the way again. His third assignment was 
his last. A Jap explosive shell hit him in the shoulder, cutting an 
artery, and despite quick medical attention, Lieutenant Hawkins died 
that night. Robert Sherrod, a war correspondent, who was there, calls 
him “the bravest man I have ever seen.”’ Lieutenant Hawkins has 
been awarded posthumously the Congressional Medal of Honor, 


the first Texas Marine to win this award, the nation’s highest, in 
this war. 


A dip at random into the file of stories written by Marine Corps 
combat correspondents about Tarawa, Roi; Bougainville, Tulagi, 
Gavutu, and Guadalcanal, will explain the “D.I.” at San Diego want- 
ing Texas Marines when the going gets rough. There is a platoon 
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sergeant, Bruce Redman of Colorado City, whose work on Tarawa 
his commanding officer described this way: 

“When a demolition crew was pinned down, Sergeant Redman 
ran to the side of the enemy fortification and wiped out the position 
with hand grenades despite the fire of the enemy snipers and machine- 
guns trying to stop him.” 

Private First Class George O. Smith of San Antonio “saw that 
more men were needed to hold the ground that had been gained from 
the Japs on the first day of the attack, worked his way back to the 
beach under fire, boldly walked through enemy sniper fire along a 
50-yard strip of beach where he found groups of men along the sea- 
wall. By informing these men of the situation, Smith succeeded in 
gathering a considerable number of men whom he immediately led 
to the front in the face of heavy enemy fire.” 

Tarawa was the worst battle in the 168 fighting years of Marine 
history. Sergeant Fred Harris of China Springs gave his life to take 
a few yards of coral. A large pillbox was holding up his squad. He 
placed his men on one flank, out of fire, then crawled to the pillbox 
and blasted it open with grenades and rifle fire. He was killed, but 
his mission was accomplished. And the mission at Tarawa cracked 
the outer wall of Japanese defenses in the Central Pacific. 

Tarawa will be marked in history for two things: it was the 
bloodiest battle in the history of the Marines, and was the wedge 
which opened the gate to Tokyo. A few weeks after Tarawa, the 
22nd Marine Regiment, under Colonel John T. Walker of Adle, 
Texas, moved in on Engebi Atoll in the Marshalls to be the first 
Americans to land on soil held by the Japanese before the war. 

In his book, Tarawa: The Story of a Battle, Robert Sherrod uses 
a footnote to point out the number of Texans in the Second Marine 
Division, which took the island: 


A glance at the roster of men aboard The Blue Fox [the trans- 
port he rode into Tarawa] showed a preponderance of Midwestern- 
ers, Southerners, and Californians, and almost no New Englanders. 
Thus, of 1,618 Marines and attached naval units aboard, 115, or 
seven per cent, were from Texas; whereas, Texas holds just under 
five per cent of the U. S. population. But I had seen no units over- 
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yeas in this war, outside some National Guard outfits, to which Texas 
had not contributed more than her pro-rata share. Texans were 
ometimes immodest on this point, but their boast was well-founded. 


In view of this predominance of Texans, it is not surprising that 
he party the Second Division gave when it got to a rest camp after 
arawa was a rodeo and barbecue. 

Texans are a little intolerant at times when residents of other 
tates start bragging about their fighting men. A Kansan begins to 
dll about Eisenhower. 

“Yeah, but Eisenhower’s beginning was right,” the Texan 
rowls. ‘He was born in Denison, Texas.” 

Heading the list, under Navy Cross, of decorations in the Head- 
warters Bulletin of the Corps, there is Corporal Raymond L. Bray 
of Greenville, a Paramarine on Gavutu, who dashed through the 
jor of a Jap three-inch gun emplacement, and in spite of great 
bids, engaged the enemy in hand-to-hand combat until reinforce- 
ents insured elimination of the hostile position. He was killed. 
hree decorations later, also a Navy Cross winner, is Captain (now 
lajor) Edgar L. Crane of Galveston, who brought his company 
nto a landing on Florida Island under heavy machine-gun fire. 

Twelve Texans have won the Navy Cross, the second highest 
ward given for combat heroism. Five of them, to Corporal Raymond 
. Bray of Greenville, First Lieutenant Eugene M. Key of Bryan, 
irst Lieutenant Robert M. LaPrade of La Quinta Ranch, Gregory, 
rivate William F. Richey of Tyler, and First Lieutenant Jack Mil- 
et of Dallas, were posthumous awards. The others, who lived 
trough their heroism, were Technical Sergeant (now Warrant Of- 
eer) Clyde H. Stamps of Dallas, Marine Gunner Henry B. Hamil- 
oof LaRue, Sergeant James C. O. Faulkner of Red Oak, Captain 
now Major) Edgar J. Crane of Dallas, Major Max Clark of 
alveston (he was captured at Corregidor), Major Odell M. Conoley 
Mi Amarillo, and Private James W. Tobey of Merkel. 

With Randolph and Kelly Fields and the big Naval Air Train- 


¢ Center in Corpus Christi, Texas is the heart of United States 
hilitary aviation, and in Marine aviation, Texans ‘tote’ a big share 
i the work. In two days over Rabaul, the Bulldogs, a Marine 
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fighter squadron, shot down twenty-four Zeros. Six of the twenty- 
four pilots in the squadron were Texans, Lieutenants Robert F, 
Anderson of Abilene, Walter L. Straughn, Jr. of Beaumont, Rob. 
ert E. Foote of Lancaster, John W. Barton of San Angelo, Summer. 
field M. Taylor, Jr. of Austin, and Harold O. Meeker of Bluffdale 
That’s twenty-five per cent of the squadron, and they bagged seven 
of the Zeros. 

Every squad has at least one man from Texas, and he quickly 
draws the nickname of “Tex.” “There were a lot of other guys from 
Texas in our platoon,” said one Marine, “‘but this fellow kept talking 
about Texas so much we just named him ‘Tex’.” Of course, this 
results in some confusion when you step into a barracks and shout 
“Tex!” A dozen voices answer: “Here.” 

Central Texas squirrel hunters are right in their element in 
jungle cat-and-mouse warfare. Private First Class Bernard B. Hal- 
vorsen of Houston picked away with an automatic rifle all day, 
knocking six Jap snipers out of trees. The seventh got Halvorsen 
spotted, and shot him through his left arm; but that burst of fire 
gave the Marine a line on his enemy, and his next round picked the 
Jap off his limb. 

Private First Class Jack H. Norwood of Pecos taught the Japs 
how to play baseball, West Texas style, on the Numa-Numa trail 
on Bougainville. Advancing uphill, Norwood found the Japs rolling 
hand grenades down on him. He tossed two of them back at the 
Japs, killing three of them in two pitches. Later that day, he bagged 
two snipers and a three-man machine-gun crew. 

Hide-and-seek is the rule in the jungle, as First Lieutenant Joe 
Hyde of Temple learned on Bougainville. His patrol was cut off by 
an enemy force three times its size. The Marines attacked imme: 
diately, driving off part of the enemy, then the Texan’s patrd 
plunged into a swamp, cutting its way through the brush and vines 
walking in waist-deep water. Private First Class Pascual Ugarte, Jr. 
of San Antonio, cut through to the beach, where he was rescued by 
a landing boat. The main part of the patrol finally eluded the Japs 
and returned to the Marine lines. Lieutenant Hyde, who was one of 
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the Marines sent to train with the British Commandos as an ob- 
server, has also been in two scraps with the Germans. 

Some Texans haven’t waited to get into battle in Jap country 
to become heroes. Private First Class J. P. Shelby, Jr. of Austin, a 
radio-gunner on a dive bomber training off the California coast, 
hung by his toes over the side of his plane for ten minutes, freeing 
a captive life-raft. Dropped into the ocean, the raft saved the life of 
the pilot of another plane which had crashed at sea. 

Corporal Travis L. Huddleston of Fort Worth, another radio- 
gunner, was commended for driving off three Zeros, one of which he 
shot down, while his pilot dive-bombed and sank a Jap troop trans- 
port off the Russell Islands. 

In the days before Pearl Harbor, Texans were the buck privates 
of the Corps. On Wake Island, when a Marine Defense Battalion 
took everything the Japs had for fourteen days, of the 357 enlisted 
men, 36 were Texans, while only one of the 21 officers was a Texan. 
Fifteen of the 162 Marines on Guam were Texans, and seventeen 
of the 139 who were captured, at Peiping, China, on December 8, 
1941, were Texas-born. These groups, taken at random from a hun- 
dred Marine rosters, show about ten to twelve per cent Texans in 
the Corps, while the population of the state is less than 5 per cent 
of the nation’s. 

One way to account for Texas having twice the normal per- 
centage in the “fightin’est’”’ outfit of them all is in the first place, 
Texans just like to fight. Their long traditions of Texianism, their 
state pride which springs from a Texas nationalism, is a fighting 
heritage. 

In 1939, soon after Poland was invaded, H. R. Knickerbocker, 
son of a Texas minister and a famed war correspondent, was lectur- 
ing in Texas. 

“I’ve been all over the nation on this lecture tour,” Knicker- 
bocker told me. “And in Odessa I found the most warlike people in 
the country. They couldn’t understand why we were waiting to de- 
clare war on Germany.” 

Many Texans were like those Odessa folks; they started joining 
the Corps in droves back in 1939, enlistments coming to a peak in 
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September, 1942, when the San Antonio Marine Recruiting Dis. 
trict, headed by a 25-year Marine, Major Donald M. Taft of Hous- 
ton, broke its own record for the number of recruits in a month, and 
led the entire Southern recruiting division. When those Texans 
flooded into San Diego to learn the grim business of being Marines, 
they found other Texans had preceded them and were playing big 
roles in training operations. 

At Oceanside, California, near San Diego, is Camp Pendleton, 
an advanced Marine training base. Its commanding officer is Major 
General Joseph Charles Fegan of Dallas. His son, Marine First Lieu- 
tenant Joseph C. Fegan, Jr., was one of the men of the Fourth 
Marine Division which took Roi and Namur from the Japs in the 
first invasion of pre-war Japanese territory. General Fegan naturally 
likes Texans. His aide-de-camp is Second Lieutenant David G. By- 
waters of the Bywaters’ Hereford Ranch at Hamilton, a famed 
breeder of Domino Herefords. 


On January 19, 1944, more than 7,000 Texans in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard at Honolulu got together. You 
could well guess that they had a barbecue, and the commander-in- 
chief of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Chester Nimitz of Fredericks- 
burg, Texas, was the main speaker. With commendable Texas pride, 
he told of the accomplishments of Texans in the armed forces. Like 
all of us, he indulges in a little overstatement, but his tone admits 
that the other forty-seven states were a little slow at getting into this 
war with us. Among other things, Admiral Nimitz said: 

It [this gathering] shows that you can take a man out of Texas, 
but you can’t take Texas out of a man... . Texas is the only state 
whose size is exceeded only by its importance. . . . There are 400,000 
native Texans in the Army. Texas has 95,000 of her sons in the 
Navy, 20,000 in the Marine Corps and 2,500 in the Coast Guard. ... 
The 36th Division (Texas National Guard) is making a brilliant 
record in Italy. A German prisoner recently taken was quoted as 
saying they now were fighting ‘tough, wild men from Texas, skilled 
in field craft.’ Those men are alleged to be over ten feet tall and to 
swing a 75-millimeter gun from each hip. . . . A Seabee Battalion, 
assigned to the Pacific Theater, is predominately composed of Tex- 
ans, and has been designated the Lone Star Battalion. It is rumored 
they contemplate building a tunnel under the Pacific to Tokyo in 
order to get closer to the shooting. . . . The first beachhead on New 
Britain Island (Arawe) was established by an assault force of 
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Texans carrying the Lone Star Flag into battle. . .. This force was 
an outfit of dismounted cavalry from around Dallas and Fort Worth. 
How much more they might have accomplished had they had their 
horses under them is hard to tell. They might even be in the outskirts 
of Tokyo by now. 

The individual men to whom recognition has come for valor in 
action are legion. The most recent of these was Marine Lieutenant 
William D. Hawkins of El Paso, who led attack after attack against 
enemy machine-gun positions on Tarawa, and fought dauntlessly and 
furiously in spite of three wounds until he was killed in action. In 
his fighting spirit, and in the fighting spirit of other Texans who 
have fallen on the field of battle, we take solemn pride. More than 
two thousand Texans have given their lives in the defense of our 
nation’s cherished freedom. 

You will recall that Texas citizens volunteered to buy enough 
war bonds to replace the cruiser Houston, and oversubscribed their 
quota to such an extent that enough was left over to pay for the car- 
rier San Jacixto. On this occasion, the Governor of Texas assured 
the President that Texas would not declare a separate peace, but he 
could not guarantee that Texans would stop fighting at the end of 
the war. 

The unconditional surrender of Japan will be a hard job, be- 
cause if there’s one place bigger than Texas, it’s the Pacific Ocean. 


Perhaps the best known Texas Marine was John W. Thomason, 
Jr. of Huntsville, whose books, stories, and drawings of Marines 
brought fame to himself and the Corps. Colonel Thomason, who 
died this past winter, became a Marine in the First World War and 
liked the Corps so well that he stayed in, holding many important 
assignments. His son, Captain John W. Thomason, ITI, is now in the 
Marines carrying on in his father’s tradition. 

Texans are making names for themselves in every branch of the 
service; the ones mentioned here are only typical of many. And of 
course all Marines are not from Texas. It’s just that those who are 
do so much talking about Texas that their number, like the size of 
their state, is sometimes exaggerated. 





An Admiral’s Birthday 


By Ruth Morgan 


to send the cablegram but now he was pleased with himself. As 

he stood in the doorway of his printing shop, bareheaded and 
coatless, he glanced up and down the broad thoroughfare that was 
both Main Street and U. S. Highway 290, and saw his townspeople 
returning from the luncheon. Fredericksburg had taken on new 
significance. No longer would it be noted merely for its German 
population or for being the largest city in the world built chiefly 
along one main street. 

The luncheon at the Nimitz Hotel had been a fine way to honor 
the Admiral’s birthday and to honor indirectly fighting sons in all 
parts of the world. The mayor had been hesitant about sending a 
cablegram out across the Pacific where the man honored was now 
making history for America. He had feared it might seem presump- 
tuous, might smack of cheap publicity. But deep in his heart had 
grown the conviction that the Admiral would understand: these 
simple folk who signed their names to it had shared with him their 
first human experience, that of being born in the same little Texas 
hill town. He’d know that these kindly people shared other experi- 
ences with him; that their and his parents and grandparents had 
made history for America in one of the earliest colonies in western 
Texas—a number of old timers could still tell vivid tales of fights in 
their youth with marauding bands of Indians. 

Here was the oldest, Heinrich Kraus, coming slowly down the 
walk. The shrunken corners of his mouth curved under the firm 
round cheeks. In his eightieth year he still managed to stand erect 
under his Stetson. It was a symbol of all he had won for himself in 
Texas. 


Te: MAYOR OF FREDERICKSBURG hadn’t really’ wanted 


“That was a fine luncheon we had in honor of the Admiral,” he 
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gan. “I’m on my way to church to pray that I will be here for our 
entennial in ’46. I want to see that boy Chester again. An admiral, 
indeed. Well I remember how folks always said we’d have another 
George Washington. Remember? The flags were still flying from 
the mast of the old ship hotel for Washington’s birthday when 
Chester was born. Yes, I’m going to pray Ill be here in ’46.” 

“Of course you'll be here for the centennial. Your chances are 
iar better than the Admiral’s. The war may not be won by then and 
were living in a much healthier climate.”” The mayor gave the old 
man a kindly pat on his straight back. 

“Yes, I guess my chances are better,” Heinrich agreed, doubt- 
july. “But there’s poor old Frau Mueller. How she had counted on 
being at the luncheon today. How proud she would have been to sit 
at the same table with the Admiral on our centennial !” 

Frau Mueller had died the week before in her ninety-seventh 
yar. The newspaper, The Standard, had recently discovered what 
Fredericksburg had always known. In spite of her protests, it had 
printed a story about her early days as the town’s most able midwife, 
dimaxing her activities with the delivery of Chester B. Nimitz. A 
wt of her, looking very grim under the little knob of hair drawn 
tightly on top of her head, had headed the column. The mayor’s 
own newspaper, printed in German, had carried her obituary one 
week later, praising her valuable service to the community, but had 
not mentioned Admiral Nimitz. Frau Mueller would have liked it 
vest that way. Old Heinrich, not yet ready to get on to his prayers, 
interrupted the mayor’s thoughts. 

“You know,” he mused, “the Admiral might like to have me tell 
him about his own father who died before he was born. Nobody 
around here knew him any better than I did. I knew his grandfather, 
Charlie, who built the first little log hotel, and later added a large 
stone wing where he sold the beer his brothers brewed. I can remem- 
ter plain as day when he added that top story which turned the whole 
thing into a steamboat. Folks wondered if he was missing the sea 


where he could have been captain of his own sailing vessel like his 
gtandfather before him. But that didn’t keep him from being the 
gatest prankster and storyteller in town. And what fun he and his 
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friends always had swapping horses when they got full of beer! How 
we roared at his tales, ‘big windies’ we used to call them. 

“Yes, Chester was just a little fellow when he left for Kerrville, 
and he might like to hear about those days. Miss Julia down at the 
museum is going to put his baby dress in a glass case and his mother’s 
china in another one so’s she can have something from the early days 
to show him. But I could tell him real live tales if there’s any breath 
left in my body when we have our centennial in ’46.” 

Heinrich Kraus had been on the mayor’s mind that morning 
when he climbed to the top of the red granite ridge a few miles 
from the edge of town. He had been undecided about the cablegram 
and he had gone up on the ridge at sunrise to think. Somehow look- 
ing down at the neat pattern of peaceful, fertile valleys, some green 
with oats, others early red, all bordered by little cedar covered ridges 
dotted with old stone houses and windmills, he seemed to have a 
better perspective. For a moment he had gazed enviously into the 
distant valley of Frankreich, where lay Heinrich Kraus’ lush acres. 
It was the most productive farm in the whole country. Way back in 
1861 when Bishop Dubuis had come from France to dedicate the 
Catholic Church, he had admired the sunny slopes of the Kraus acres 
and had reveled in the good wine young Heinrich helped his father 
make. » 

“Ein Kleines Stueckchen Frankreich,” he had called the farm. 
And by this name it was known. 

If only, the mayor thought, he had a good piece of land for his 
sons to come back to after the war. Yes, Heinrich was fortunate and 
so were his sons and his grandsons. But with the flooding of the 
valley by the early morning sun the mayor’s answer came. He loved 
every human heart in that peaceful countryside and his was the task 
of helping to see that it became a living part of this great America 
which had been adopted as their home. In a way these people be- 
longed to him. They had more than met every quota for scrap, for 
bonds, and for blood. Their sons had been given first. And they had 
done it willingly and cheerfully, hiding the pain in their hearts. And 
he had decided, as he came down the ridge, it would be proper on 
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the Admiral’s birthday to send him the cablegram inviting him to 
their centennial in 1946. He turned now to Heinrich Kraus. 

“When are you coming to town to open the shutters on your 
Sunday house?” he asked. 

“Ach, no, I'll stick to ‘Ein Kleines Stueckchen Frankreich’ ; it’s 
too lonesome living in town.” 

“Well, Frau Henke doesn’t look lonesome.” 

Heinrich’s gaze followed the mayor’s across the broad expanse 
of highway to the picturesque old stone Sunday house. The round 
little figure in the black dress and pink sunbonnet was vigorously 
sweeping the front steps. As they watched her wielding the broom 
with such determination, a car with an out-of-state license drove up 
to the curb in front of her and parked. Its two occupants were both 
strangers to the town. One jumped out and lost no time in addressing 
a question to Frau Henke. Because he was a stranger he didn’t know 
that Frau Henke was almost stone deaf. She just went right on 
sweeping down her two broad steps. Arriving at the sidewalk level 
she turned to open the picket gate and saw him standing there. 
Immediately the little round face under the sunbonnet burst into a 
smile that rivaled the brightness of her gold-rimmed glasses in the 
sun. Lifting up the side of her bonnet she apologized to the stranger 
for being deaf and advised him to shout into the ear which she 
exposed. Willingly he did so and his questions, well shouted, came 
back across the street. 

“Isn’t this the house in which Admiral Nimitz was born?” 

“Oh, yes.” Frau Henke’s bonnet bobbed up and down as she 
gayly nodded assurance. 

“Are you his aunt?” he shouted, and the sunbonnet continued its 
assuring nods. 

“We have come to take a picture of your Sunday house and of 
you for our magazine,” and he handed her a copy of a national 
weekly so that she might visualize her likeness there. 

“Ach, no,” her excited protest reached them. She was confused. 
She made a gesture toward the house, nodding agreement. Pointing 
her finger toward herself, her head shook its firm denial. 

The stranger, however, beckoned to his helper in the car who 
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quickly set up his tripod and camera on the sidewalk. Poor Frau 
Henke was trapped as she stood there by the picket gate. She tried 
to hide her face in her sunbonnet but the picture was full front. She 
was silhouetted against the white stone house. 

The little shed roof over the porch bridged the distance between 
the house and the sidewalk, darkening the entrance hallway, where 
the three of them finally disappeared. The two tiny rooms, one on 
either side of the entrance, were bedroom and parlor, each looking 
out on the street through its one long, deeply recessed window. The 
shutters on these windows told a story. They had been standing open 
steadily for the past years for this was now the permanent home of 
Frau Henke. It had once been a Sunday house for the Henke family 
in the early days when they laboriously came into town from their 
Wolf Creek Ranch to worship, but served now as a permanent home 
for the oldest member of their family. There were other Sunday 
houses in town, such as Heinrich Kraus’, with their shutters closed 
all during the week. The mayor had always thought these Sunday 
houses, undisturbed all week, were a wonderful testimonial to the 
good folks of this county. Now, because of a brilliant naval leader 
in the Pacific, this little Sunday house was going to make its appear- 
ance in a national magazine! 

Through the neat ruffled curtain in the bedroom, where the potted 
begonias grew, he saw the figures moving about. Frau Henke would 
be telling them about the beautiful, widowed Anna Henke Nimitz; 
how she had continued so bravely with the duties her husband had 
left at the hotel, and how she had crossed the street to be with her 
parents, here, when her child was to be born. Frau Henke would 
glow with pleasure now. She was undoubtedly showing them into the 
little dark parlor where all the framed family portraits were lined 
about the wall. The unframed ones were propped up on the parlor 
table that also held the artificial flowers under glass. Frau Henke 
would review the history of Fredericksburg with the portraits. 

Well, old Heinrich guessed it was time for him to be getting 
on down to the Catholic Church. 

“You know,” he admitted, “I really do my praying right out in 
front of the first old Catholic Church that my father and his friends 
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built in their spare time. That’s where I was christened. Then I step 
into the new one and just go through the form.” 

“Heinrich, that old church is a wonderful memorial to the early 
Catholics of our community and I’m glad it still stands,” said the 
mayor. The little church of the convex-sided spire, with its gothic 
arches and its stone aged to a rich amber might well have been 
brought over from Nuremburg by the earliest settlers. Its execution 
will always be a mystery to those who view it today. 

Thinking of the old church in terms of a memorial to the pioneers 
who built it brought up a very unpleasant thought in the mayor’s 
mind. He hated to risk dulling the pleasure of the day for Heinrich, 
but it was a timely moment to bring up a matter and he knew he 
could count on the old man telling his sons, too. That unfortunate 
monument to John Meusebach, the founder of Fredericksburg, down 
in front of the museum seemed to disturb him more as time went 
on. There it stood, the bronze bust on a low pedestal, flanked by huge 
shafts of Vermont granite that completely eclipsed the figure. Ver- 
mont granite, indeed, when they had their own just at the edge of the 
town. Well, it was their own fault. They should have erected their 
own monument long ago, in their own way, to this man. He alone 
had been responsible for their very existence by making that remark- 
able treaty with the Indians which literally saved them all from being 
scalped. They had always meant to do something suitable but they 
had been so busy. Surely they wouldn’t sit idly by in the days to 
come and let outsiders erect some such outlandish monument to their 
Admiral. 

“Yes, we'd better think about it,” agreed Heinrich as he raised 
his Stetson and sauntered off in the direction of his church. 

Turning to enter his shop the mayor’s eyes fell upon the little 
artist’s sketch he had always kept in the window since he had dis- 
covered it years ago. It was the sketch of the three-masted Hamburg 
schooner, ‘“The Hersehel,” chartered by a Bremen company to bring 
the first German settlers to Indianola, Texas, in 1846. It seemed a 
very short time ago, really. But, as their mayor, he was truly proud 
of their record of achievement in this brief time. 








What's Wrong With 
The World? 


By Fred D. Gealy 


HERE MUST BE something very wrong with the world— 

very wrong indeed. Nor should it take a saint or a cynic to 

discover the fact. That the nineteenth century, so vigorous and 
ebullient, so imaginative and adventuresome, so scientific and eff- 
cient, so optimistic and self-confident should have precipitated as 
its dominant thought patterns only philosophies of naked force and 
cults of irrationalism, and have begotten from its capacious loins 
only those twin brothers of violence, revolution and war, should be 
a shock sufficient to startle even the dullest clod into anguished 
awareness of the need to re-examine the nature of history and to 
reconsider the meaning of modern forms of life. 

If it were the uncivilized peoples of the world who were at war, 
we should not be greatly troubled. But contemporary wars are be- 
tween the most highly civilized peoples the earth knows. We do not 
seem to outgrow war; we seem to outgrow peace. The most ad- 
vanced nations have not only the best equipped armies ; their soldiers 
are also the best fighters. In spite of the fact that one third of 
American casualties returned from the battle fronts are reported as 
neuro-psychiatric cases, there is little evidence to prove that civiliza- 
tion has to date basically weakened modern man’s desire or ability 
to fight. The softening tendencies of urban life may more than be 
compensated for by the increase of vitality released by improved 
diet and more adequate medical care. The ability of modern science 
to control pestilence prevents the decimation of armies by disease 
and thus is an aid to the prolongation of war. Propaganda control, 
too, by suppressing the knowledge of some facts, by manipulated 
release of others, and by careful interpretation of still others, is a 
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very great aid to maintenance of morale, and consequently to the 
prolongation of war. The tremendous population increases, which 
have characterized some of the most advanced areas of the world 
within the last century, have made available the largest number of 
fighting men the world has ever seen. Modern means of production 
and transportation have made it possible to furnish these huge armed 
forces with an almost unlimited supply of war materiel. For some 
months now it has been reported that our factories have been in a 
position to produce more machines than it is possible to transport 
and put into action. 

It is true that the extent and intensity of destruction in modern 
wars is far greater than has heretofore been the case. Under certain 
conditions this factor should markedly shorten our wars. Yet when 
opponents are more or less evenly matched in skill and equipment, 
years may pass without a decision. Short and snappy wars are possi- 
ble only when power potentials are highly disproportionate. Only a 
few short years, or even months ago, it was urged that the very 
technological skill of modern peoples would make war so greatly to 
be feared as to be unthinkable. Then, too, are not all wars capitalist 
wars? And is not capitalism concerned only with profit? And has it 
not been proved over and over again that wars do not pay? And will 
not the economic common sense of mankind assert itself to repudiate 
the very possibility of war? Perhaps the twentieth century has taught 
us that salvation from war is not to be expected from any such 
simple logic. The world’s sickness is much more deeply seated. 

Historically it has been religions which have offered salvation 
to despairing men. Yet religions have had to date no notable success 
in the deliverance of the world from war. Islam is notoriously confi- 
dent in the sword. Buddhism, the most radically non-violent of the 
universal religions, forbidding in theory at least the taking of any 
form of animal life, is the majority religion of Japan, the most war- 
like of the great Oriental peoples. In spite of the unparalleled re- 
ligious activity within Christendom during the nineteenth century, 
it is the people of western Europe whose conflicts have spread like 
a forest fire around the world. It should always be remembered that, 
although the struggle for power now encircles the globe, in its con- 
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temporary forms war originated within Christendom. Whether Cath- 
olic—Greek or Roman; whether Protestant—Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Anglican, Evangelical; fundamentalist or modernist; Christians 
have fought equally well. And whatever the function of religion may 
be in human life, it is abundantly clear that religious people are 
themselves under the dominance of the over-arching patterns which 
characterize the contemporary world. 

Whether or not religions, which traditionally have interpreted 
salvation primarily in metaphysical and individualistic forms, or in 
terms of quiet adjustment to or escape from this present evil world, 
can be in a position to provide an adequate diagnosis of the sickness 
of the contemporary world and prescribe an effective cure remains 
to be seen. It is the persistent temptation of religion to offer the 
stone of innocuous platitude instead of the bread of analysis and 
understanding. 

It would be very pleasant for all the parties in the vertical and 
horizontal conflicts of the twentieth century if each could sincerely 
and wholeheartedly believe that guilt lies wholly with his opponent. 
Of course the attempt is often made. The Germans, we believe, have 
been bad since the days of Julius Caesar. And if only we could get 
rid of them, Europe would be happy ever after. The Japanese, too, 
are tainted in the bloodstream, and it is a question whether the dog- 
toothed little monkey-men should be classed as human beings at all. 
The Germans are equally arrogant in their scorn of other Europeans, 
and even of their Italian and Japanese allies. Doubtless they will 
speak of the Allied invasion as the twentieth-century barbarian in- 
vasions. The Japanese, too, know how to call names. 

If, when the war is won, the peace is lost, one of the main rea- 
sons will be this frequent indulgence in oversimplification in analyz- 
ing the causes and nature of the conflict, and the refusal to relate it 
adequately to the total historical situation of which it is a part. The 
historian and the philosopher of history, therefore, have a very 
important part to play in preparation for the coming peace, if only 
because they penetrate beneath the surface of events to discover 
trends and relationships, and are concerned with the total meanings. 
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Unless viewed from the perspective of a long and intricate past, no 
present can be understood and no future provided for. 

It is the purpose here to outline in brief two interpretations of 
history, not because they should be accepted at face value, but 
because they represent comprehensive efforts to survey broad areas 
of the life of mankind and on this basis diagnose the sickness of the 
contemporary world, and because they should serve as a stimulus to 
further stocktaking. f 

In 1943, Alfred A. Knopf reprinted Brooks Adams’ The Law of 
Civilization and Decay, first published in London in 1895, and in 
an American edition in 1896. In an extended and valuable introduc- 
tion, Charles A. Beard evaluates the book as one of the outstanding 
documents of intellectual history in the United States, “‘and in a way, 
of the Western World. ...It represents the first extended attempt 
on the part of an American thinker to reduce universal history or at 
least Western history to a single formula or body of formulas con- 
ceived in the spirit of modern science.” 

The law of history which Brooks Adams believed he observed 
as a result of prolonged examination of Western history is that 
human society inevitably oscillates between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, or, in other words, is movement from a condition of physical 
dispersion to one of concentration and back again; it is the restless 
expression of forces which are as blind as they are irrepressible. 
Conscious thought thus plays an exceedingly small part in moulding 
the destiny of men. In moments of action the human being, like an 
animal, almost invariably obeys an instinct. Only after action has 
ceased does he reflect. The instincts which control society are really 


involuntary. 


The velocity of the social movement of any community is pro- 
portionate to its energy and mass; its centralization is proportionate 
to its velocity. As velocity accelerates, societies pass from dispersion 
to concentration ; as energy decreases the movement turns in reverse. 
Fear and greed are in men the two most conspicuous energy outlets. 
In primitive and scattered communities and in the earlier stages of 
concentration, fear is primary; it stimulates the imagination, creates 
belief in an invisible world, and ultimately develops a priesthood. 
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The mental types produced are religious, military, and artistic. With 
consolidation and increasing security, fear yields to greed; the 
economic organism supersedes the emotional and martial, dissipates 
energy in war and trade, and unwittingly destroys itself. Civiliza- 
tion thus falls between two extreme economic types: the usurer, who 
lives only by and for money, and the peasant who lives without it. 
Neither type can create or transmit culture ; and civilization perishes, 
although ultimately because the energy of the race has been ex- 
hausted. Revival can be brought about only by the infusion of fresh 
barbarian blood. 

The first body of data which Adams adduces in support of his 
thesis relates to Rome. The Latin genius, he observes, was essen- 
tially that of the farmer or the usurer. Latins had little economic or 
commercial versatility; nor were they manufacturers. Naturally, 
therefore, the usurer, more ingenious than the farmer in manipulating 
men and goods, early rose to power, suppressed the landowners, fed 
on insolvency, controlled legislation to ruin the plebeians, and con- 
trived a fiscal system which was profitable as it was extortionate. The 
conquest by Rome of countries inhabited by races of low vitality but 
great tenacity of life, opened the sluice-gates to cheap labor. The 
influx of eastern slaves aided in the extermination of the husband- 
men of Italy. And as capital accumulated in the hands of the strong- 
est, the poor grew poorer, money power secured political power, and 
society was split in half. “Poverty and wealth established the legal 
differences between men.” 


Although at first conquest brought an enormous mass of treasure 
to Rome it could not be permanently settled there. Unfavorable ex- 
change resulted in a steady drain of bullion to the East, contraction 
brought on a fall of prices which “first ruined, then enslaved, and 
finally exterminated, the native rural population of Italy.” After 250 
A.D. Rome ceased to be either the political or commercial capital of 
the world. 


With decentralization and the exhaustion of Italy, the later cam- 
paigns on the Rhine and Danube were really gigantic slave-hunts. 
Rome had become transformed by the economic instinct. The gov- 
ernment was a moneyed oligarchy which not only killed the producer 
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but failed to propagate itself. The so-called barbarian invasions were 
not conquests: they were merely uncontrolled immigrations. Rome 
fell, not because it was corrupt or degenerate but because it was ex- 
terminated by men of the economic type of mind, the type that is 
destined to destroy all civilizations. 

With the decentralization of the Empire and the transference of 
the economic civilization to Byzantium, history begins again in the 
West. The unfederated Germans poured down from the north. The 
imagination, characteristic of primitive societies, more and more 
came to prevail. Fear, the strongest passion, raised the priest above 
the warrior caste. The money value of the miracle brought power 
and wealth to the church. Between the sixth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies, about one third of the soil of Europe passed into the hands of 
rdigious corporations. The highest talent of the age sought its outlet 
through monastic life, and by the eleventh century the monks were 
the most opulent, the ablest, and best organized society in Europe. 
Intuitively they sought autocratic power. The well-known humilia- 
tion of King Henry at Canossa by Gregory VII represents that 
power at its height. 

Fateful, however, for Christendom was the fact that the Chris- 
tian sacred places lay in Asia: for it was the desire of the Church for 
tics that brought the West into contact with the East, with the 
mathematical and experimental science of the Arabs. It was from 
the East that came the rationalistic stimulus which revolutionized 
Europe, shattered the Church, and brought in the economic society 
which has since ruled Europe and will destroy it. For it was the 
decisive fall of the miracle in power that closed the outlet of the 
imagination and opened that of money. The economic type now sup- 
planted the ecstatic. The man of money is necessarily sceptical ; and 
the propagation of the materialistic mind naturally bred heresy. Com- 
mercial communities rebelled at paying for miracles. It is not an 
accident that the sixteenth century Reformation was produced by the 
manufacturing towns. 

The Protestant doctrine of ‘Justification by Faith” is interpreted 


by Adams basically in economic terms. “As the tradesman replaced 


the enthusiast, a dogma was evolved by which mental anguish, which 
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cost nothing, was substituted for the offering which was effective 
in proportion to its money value. This dogma was ‘Justification by 
Faith,’ the cornerstone of Protestantism.” This substitution of g 
mental condition for a money payment really rendered the entire 
institution of the Church superfluous; the declaration that any man, 
without a fee, could consult the Scriptures and find for himself the 
will of God, annihilated the authority of the clergy. Thus the Refor. 
mation was essentially a device of a mercantile community to render 
religion inexpensive. Commerce and scepticism have always gone 
hand in hand. “Nowhere has faith withstood the rise of the mercan- 
tile class.... From the outset, industry bred heretics; agriculture, 
believers.” 

Shorn of its power, the priesthood lapsed into an adjunct of the 
civil power, then was reorganized upon an economic basis, and 
gradually turned into a salaried class, paid to inculcate obedience to 
the money power. 

It is not necessary to delineate further Adams’ interpretation of 
the growth of the British Empire or of other nineteenth-century 
forms. It is enough to say that in the modern period of centralization 
he sees the increasing dominance of the economic mind inevitably 
accompanied by the rapid decay of imaginative mind, and hence the 
imminent decline of Western civilization. And since, he believes, only 
Russia among modern nations has developed the power of absorbing 
barbarian blood, renaissance is not elsewhere possible in the West. 

An equally devastating, if less fatalistic, critique of Wester 
civilization is the contemporary volume of Emmet John Hughes, The 
Church and the Liberal Society, published by Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Writing brilliantly and from the Catholic viewpoint, Mr. 
Hughes arrives at a diagnosis of the sickness of the Western worll 
that is in part startlingly similar to that of the sceptical New Eng 
lander of half a century ago. The thesis which he will maintain i 
that Fascism, the crisis of the twentieth century, is the natural child 
of the intense aversion of the Liberal Society to fixed moral values 


and to absolute ethical standards prescribed by any religious creet. 
When Europe repudiated the authority of the Church, it poisoned 
the springs of truth, beauty, and goodness; and under the persistet! 
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blight of these bitter waters, men have lost faith in everything except 
force. 

The edifice of medieval thought and life was supported by three 
pillars—at its apex was faith, not merely that man was the spiritual 
coin of God’s realm, deriving his worth from his bearing the image 
of the King, and whose true home was Heaven, but also in the worth 
and the necessity of institutional mediation between God and man. 
Upon all things of this world were imprinted vestigia of the divine. 
The inner world of the soul and the world of the affairs of society 
were essentially one. Ethical precepts were therefore as vitally opera- 
tive in the market place as in the monastery. 

The second pillar was the functional conception of man’s society. 
All facts of social existence were viewed in their relations to the ful- 
flment of the spiritual destiny of man. Functional unity was the 
primary axiom governing social organization. 

The third great pillar was the assertion of the sovereignty of 
religious ethics. The reason for such an assertion is, of course, that 
no religious philosophy, without surrendering the major part of 
human conduct to the riotous forces of acquisitiveness, can admit a 
world of economic and business relations that is autonomous and 
completely severed from ethics and religion—‘“Considered in itself,” 
wrote St. Thomas, “exchange for profit satisfies the greed for gain, 
which knows no limit and tends to infinity. Hence trading, con- 
sidered in itself, has a certain debasement attaching thereto, in so far 
as, by its very nature, it does not imply a virtuous or necessary end.” 
The medieval mind could not have understood what a nineteenth- 
century Liberal would mean by “undue interference” with the 
autonomous province of private property. For the term “inter- 


ference” would presuppose two or more unrelated spheres in society, 
with no valid nexus. 


Although there were three revolutions in the sixteenth century, 
the economic, the religious, and the political, it was the economic 
which was primary. The rise of the merchants in the new cities 
altered the entire character of European life. The business of life 
now became business. Emancipation of economic appetites from the 
domination of religious ethics was achieved. The national state was 
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called into being to secure the power of wealth against the church. 
The monarch was made sovereign and the state Machiavellian. “The 
Protestant movement necessarily both reflected and reinforced the 
other great forces of its time, political, economic and intellectual, 
cradling nascent nationalism in the doctrine of the priority of tem- 
poral over spiritual power; endowing economic aspirations of the 
bourgeoisie with a spiritual benediction; and nourishing through 
the entire religious revolt an assertive, self-confident individualism 
which ultimately was to emancipate the business of daily life from 
the strict dominion of ethical principles enforced by the Church. The 
Reformation, in short, represented the battle of nationalism, capital- 
ism, and individualism carried into the religious arena.” 

The same philosophy which converted religion into an instrument 
of the state also converted men into instruments of the state. The 
same creed which dethroned morality dethroned humanity. Protest- 
antism required the aid of both capitalism and nationalism to estab- 


lish itself; hence it became subject to both. The sixteenth century 
undermined the authority of the only institution in the history of 
the Western world which had been able to fasten men’s aspirations 


and impulses to a single, cohesive structure of values, governing 
men, society, and the universe. 

By 1600 men were living in a new world. The greatest single 
change in which was the substitution of the state for the church. 
Religious authority in the sphere of economics had been thoroughly 
sabotaged. The movement was from Spiritual Man to Economic 
Man; from the worship of God to the worship of Nature, and the 
Deist God, a mere appendage to the natural order. And finally both 
nature and man turned to ashes in the mouth; nature of itself has 
no end in view; final causes are human figments; virtue and desire 
are equated. One after the other, faith in Nature, Reason, and Hu- 
manity, the Liberal Trinity, is denied. Money is substituted for 
faith. Property becomes of greater value than man. And. Liberalism 
becomes the philosophic apologetic for economic acquisitiveness. The 
world becomes a machine, stripped of moral values and spiritual 
dimensions. The two great institutions of the new cities are the fac- 
tory and the slum. The.scale of values is now economic. Industrial 
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leaders who organize capital with vast entities are elevated to a sta- 
tion among history’s greatest; organizers of labor are regarded as 
menacing agitators. “It matters not one iota what political party is 
in power or what President holds the reign of office,” said Frederick 
T. Martin. ‘‘We are not politicians, or public thinkers; we are the 
rich; we own America; we got it, God knows how, but we intend to 
keep it if we can by throwing all the tremendous weight of our sup- 
port, our influence, our money, our political connections, our pur- 
chased Senators, our hungry Congressmen, and our public speaking 
demagogues, into the scale against any legislation, any political plat- 
form, any presidential campaign, that threatens the integrity of our 
estate.” 

The wheel of the Liberal Society has now turned a full circle. By 
destroying the conception of society as a Communitas Communitatum 
—with its insistence on a transcendental moral purpose for social 
organization, its functional unity of individuals and classes, its estab- 
lished dominion of ethics over economics, it has left history without 
meaning or morals. In addition, it has failed to make good its own 
promises. It therefore remained for Fascism to exalt a non-economic 
standard of values, a way of living whose horizons extended beyond 
the massing of material possessions. Yet Fascism and Liberalism 
alike deny the reality of moral values and absolute ethical disciplines, 
and neither can bring health to the world. 

The faith of democracy can be made lastingly strong only by the 
faith of the Church. The doctrine of the dignity of man has no 
intelligible validity apart from Christian philosophy. Health can 
come to the world again only if we affirm man himself as the supreme 
end of social action, and the corollary recognitions that all his institu- 
tions are only mutable, contingent instruments of that action. Insti- 
tutions like private property and irresponsible corporate enterprise 
will cease to be regarded as social forms which are their own justifi- 
cation; they may be social goods, but they are not so in and of 
themselves—they have to prove their value in terms of serviceability 
to men. 

We are not concerned here to undertake an elaborate critique or 
appraisal of the interpretations of history under review. Obviously 
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both treatises have excluded certain very important considerations 
which will immediately occur to the thoughtful reader. Yet, it is of 
great importance that both of them see in the contemporary domi- 
nance of the unbridled acquisitive instinct the root of the chaos of 
our time. This is the disease which Adams believed had progressed 
farthest in Anglo-Saxon countries, and which Hughes believes is 
most resistant to therapy in Protestant lands. Therefore it is a 
disease which will not be cured by the winning of the war. Victory 
may only feed it, unless there can be restored the ideal unity of 
physical and spiritual—irreparably lost us, writes Werner Jaeger; 
unless there can be established a hierarchy of values on a world-wide 
scale in which man’s economic interest is properly subordinated to 
the values of mind and spirit, hope of escape from the ills of our 
time must languish. And the signs are none too good. 


East Wind 


By David Cornel DeJong 


Sing hoarse with the grackles, or sweet 
Among green melons, and follow 

The reckonings of noon’s blue 
Calculus of light and shadow. 


Beneath the sun—that feaster—glide, 
Humming the bees onto honey ; 

Over calves, up-tilting beetles 

From the clover, pert and funny. 


Then rock all the cocky gabies of 
Towns to sleep at mid-morn—later. 
Along haughty rivers disport 

So that slow bass swim greater. 


Down athwart the hills, tunnel through trees, 
And over again for a strumming, 
Announcing to rippling acres 

Thunder’s grave westward drumming. 
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Emergent Religious Groups 


By Floyd Poe 


THOROUGH and satisfactory study of the social life of 

any age is not possible without an understanding of its relig- 

ion. Impulses, motivations, ideals spring from religious 
sources. Able churchmen know the relation between religious expe- 
riences and contemporary social movements, and likewise the compe- 
tent sociologist realizes that the social movements of his day come 
out of religious interests. So it is imperative that the smaller religious 
groups be not ignored, since tomorrow they may number among the 
larger bodies. 

The first noteworthy study of minor religious groups was by the 
American philosopher, William James, in his The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience; the most recent is Dr. C. S. Braden’s series of 
articles in The Christian Century. 

When we investigate the oftimes ignored sects “across the rail- 
road tracks,”’ we are not digging among ruins, for they are perhaps 
the liveliest religionists of our time. Neither is a study of these 
smaller groups an effort to discover something about an infinitesimal 
existence ; their growth is one of the most amazing trends of today. 
Their use of the printed page and the radio exceeds that of the 
established churches, and their influence is increasing in proportion 
to the increase in their membership. 

These people are not to be laughed out of court. They thrive on 
opposition. Calling them dispossessed, bootleggers of religion, un- 
patriotic only fans the flame of their courage, deepens their convic- 
tions, and makes them more important in their own eyes. Hailing 
them into court is un-American and convinces them that they alone 
are the real Americans claiming religious liberty. Any appraisal of 
these minor groups must be made with understanding sympathy, sin- 
cerity, and certainly with honesty. 

More than ten per cent of Protestant America belongs to sects of 
fewer than 200,000 members. There are approximately two hundred 
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and fifty of these smaller churches in America. One of these groups 
has a total membership of only twenty-five—The Primitive Friends, 
The Bullockite Free Will Baptists have two congregations, and a 
combined membership of thirty-six. There are thirty-five churches 
with fewer than ten congregations. Forty-five churches have a mem- 
bership of approximately a thousand members, and there are fifty 
churches with about seven thousand members. Illinois leads all the 
other states in the number of differing church groups, having one 
hundred and fifty. No one of these churches has a congregation in 
every state and no state has all these groups. Among the larger ones 
are Psychiana with 600,000; I Am claims 1,000,000; Father Divine 
anywhere from 5,000 to 5,000,000. Some of the minor groups, how- 
ever, have steadily lost members during recent years, among them 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists, The Shakers, The 
Progressive Dunkers, Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, The 
Church of the Living God, and The Apostolic Christian Church. 

On the other hand, it is startling to notice the phenomenal growth 
of some of the others. The Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
God has increased 664 per cent in the past twenty years. The 
Church of God and The Saints of Christ has increased 450 per cent. 
The Churches of God Holiness have increased 158 per cent. The 
Free Christian Zion Church of Christ shows a 934 per cent in- 
crease. While these are of the smaller type, the same thing holds 
true of the larger churches. The Church of the Nazarene has in- 
creased 183 per cent ; Seventh Day Adventists, 68 per cent ; Assemb- 
lies of God, 364 per cent; The Church of God, 198 per cent, while 
the average increase during the same period of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches is 25.5 per cent. These minor religious 
groups have the respectable total of almost a million members, and 
their influence is far wider than that suggests. As has been pointed 
out this represents only a small per cent of the total church member- 


ship of this country, yet the trend is most amazing and should give 


us pause. 

The names of some of the churches are definitive—“Fundamer- 
tal,” “Holiness,” “Bible Believing,” “Apostolic,” “Millennial,” “Sev- 
enth Day Adventist,” “Four Square Gospel,” “Pillar of Fire,” 
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“Christian Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion,” “Pilgrim Holiness,” 
“Congregational Methodist,” and “Faith Missionary Association.” 
Each sect is organized around some distinct tenet which it raises as 
a battle cry. This distinctiveness gives the members a certain satis- 
faction without which their lives are rather empty. The fact that they 
take these small differences seriously is a further testimonial of how 
much in earnest they are about their religion. 

A historical study of the reason for sects should properly begin 
with Christianity’s break with its Jewish family faith. If Christianity 
had done nothing else for the world, its contribution of the spirit of 
religious liberty would justify its existence. The resurgence of the 
Reformation, the democracy of the United States are but manifesta- 
tions of this spirit of liberty inherent in Christianity. The United 
States would not be a Christian country if there were only one 
church! It would have lost its principal manifestation—personal free- 
dom to worship God in your own way. So long as liberty-loving 
people are religious we will have constant expressions of that liberty 
in the organization of new religious groups. This is no calamity. 
Without it liberty would die. So long as differing churches are fra- 
ternal their number is no disgrace as some would insist. Christianity 
is not only the reason why we can have so many different groups, it 
is also the reason why we must have these groups. This brings us to 
the questions: why these particular kinds of church groupings, and 
why their rapid growth? 


Generally speaking, the reason for people spontaneously herding 
into these modern cults is that they have a like traditional impres- 
sion of what true religion ought to be. This impression usually 
comes out of experiences, or stories of experiences of the old-time 
religious revival. They think in terms of radiant faces, rhythmic 
singing, patting of feet, clapping of hands, shouts of “Amen” and 
“Hallelujah,” exhortations and tears, trances, falling, jumping, 


“speaking in tongues,” etc. I was brought up under this influence. 
I was converted in a Tennessee revival meeting. The public thinking 
was that if you couldn’t remember an emotional experience then you 
didn’t have religion. It was usually said at these meetings that “Jim 
got religion” or “Jim came through.” There was no such thing as a 
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class for religious instruction ; no church had an educational director, 
You either had been emotionally exploded or you weren’t saved. 
And salvation usually meant from Hell fire. In a modern church with 
its preaching mission, its lecture courses, its school of missions, its 
communicant classes, these converts to smaller sects feel cheated, 
They sigh and sing “Give me the old-time religion,” and failing to 
get it in the regular churches, they go in search for it. 

These churches often develop rapidly because they are the spon- 
taneous growth of a particular neighborhood. As a rule, they are 
located in some area which is neglected by the city planning commis- 
sion—an area thickly settled, where the houses are humble and the 
people not interested in cultural life. The church may start in a dwell- 
ing, overflow into a tent, and then graduate into a house of worship, 
very plain, unadorned, and costing very little. Quite often these 
churches are built by the men of the neighborhood after regular 
work hours, with the women serving coffee and sandwiches. The 
church is their religious and social center. They can drop in in their 
work clothes, bring the babies, go in and out when they please, visit, 
and listen to one of their own kind who gives them what they expect 
and what they like. 

These churches are usually congregational in government. They 
are true democracies. They run their own affairs; “boards” and 
“agencies” are anathema. They often elevate one of their own num- 
ber to be their pastor. He may work by their side in the shop for six 
days but on the seventh day he is their preacher, thinking their 
thoughts and speaking their faith in their language. These leaders 
are proud of the fact that they are preachers. They are sincere and 
deeply in earnest, and here in their own neighborhood they are 
important and have the natural shrewdness to make their followers 
feel important. “You have the genuine gospel, you are the true fol- 
lowers, those who worship in the big fine churches don’t know what 
real religion is.” All regular churches in the larger cities have expe- 
rienced difficulty with members who have come up from a small 


church where they were prominent, but who have no important place 
assigned them in the big church. Everybody is important in these 
modern cults—important by contrast with the cold, worldly people 
in the established churches. 
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These groups feel that they know exactly what it’s all about and 
they are assertively dogmatic. They have the truth, and are not in 
search of more truth. And, after all, that is what many people want. 
If somebody can explain this, that, or the other, by the scriptures 
and be positive about it, they are content. One group is very positive 
about Saturday being the Sabbath day ; another group is very positive 
about heaven and hell; another about the time for the end of the 
world and the second coming of our Lord; and still another is very 
positive about a mode of baptism or foot washing. Anyone who can 
make a chart of his belief, and hang it on the wall will get a quick 
hearing. Anyone who can literally “figger” out his Bible wins a fol- 
lowing. And this is what these groups can do. They are not interested 
in brotherhood movements; they are utterly uninterested in church 
union. 

There is no foolishness about these sects. They are very much 
in earnest. They are definite in their beliefs and they have no reser- 
vations in their loyalties. Each one is a propagandist. Little indiffer- 
ence is found among them; when they join up they burn their 
bridges behind them. They wear their new allegiance like a soldier 
wears his uniform. They are in for the duration. Anyone who joins 
them knows that this is expected of him and he therefore cannot 
blow hot and cold. They have a variety of “don’ts” but they also 
have some imperative “‘do’s.” These sects are the largest proportion- 
ate givers in America, and are the most faithful church goers we 
have. The members of a group are of the same social, cultural, and 
economic strata, and they easily know all about each other, which 
makes for solidarity. Think what the larger churches could do 
with this sort of an impact upon their society ! 

Could one venture a foretelling, it must be with the past in mind. 
Our large churches started out as small sects, ignored and despised, 
and are now accepted as a part of the established order. Those of 
the minor sects whose children come home from high school and 
college, whose economic rating improves, will eventually want better 


church buildings, better music, richer services and will become as 
the other regular churches are, and other sects will take their place 
in the procession. And this is as it should be. 





Provincial Sketches 


Backwoods Medusa 
By Denver Ewing Baughan 


haircutting Saturday all covered with mud and stuck a wire 

cage of water moccasins under the steps. I punched at them a 
bit with a stick and asked him what in the name of God he was 
going to do with the things. 

When Thad finally said, ‘“‘Now wouldn’t you like to know?” and 
turned right red, I recollected Crosby’s Big Tent Show was coming 
next week. It always came the week of the big May Sing, and the 
May Sing was what made me think I’d better tell him to come back 
another time. Thad sorter wrapped his hair round his finger and 
studied. He had been sweet on Crosby’s snake charmer for a whole 
year, and I could see he wasn’t going to let me off without an argu- 
ment. He sat down on the doorstep fanning himself with his old 
hat and unmixing the snakes with his forked stick till he could think 
of something to say. 

“T guess I can take you on,” I agreed, “but I told the Male 
Sextet I’d put them before everything else.” 

A stiff breeze brought their tune from down the road. They 
always limbered up on ‘Shouting in the Air.” I told my little boy 
Joe to go bring my tools while I got the mirrors and chair ready. 
Lem Foley’s tenor was just a bit off key. Thad helped me put the 
dry-goods box which served as a bar under the catalpa before they 
ganged me. Everybody in the Sextet brought his own brew. 

“All right,” I said, running the clippers over my wrist, “you 
fellows hurry up and get drunk so I can begin.”’ 

“Listen,” Stub Austin whispered to me, “if your taste don't 
particularly run to lye, you better lay off Clark’s liquor.” 

We all collogued together a minute, then formed a circle. When 
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Clark’s fruit jar reached me, I just made like I was drinking and 
passed her on to Lem Foley. I could hear him making guppy sounds 
in his throat to keep down what he already had. But when that lye 
hit him he folded like a hinge and hollered, “Holy jumping Jupiter, 
where’s the water bucket? I’m cauterized all inside!’’ His mouth 
got shaped for hog-calling and helt it. 

From then on they carried Lem high. They odd-manned him last 
for the chair because when liquor got in his eyes he couldn’t tell heads 
from tails. I kerplopped the neck cloth right loud and said, “Shop’s 


For about a minute they looked like just so many heads swim- 
ming around and around till Cass Simpson mounted the chair. 
Cass must have been part Indian. I ran the comb slowly through the 
long blackness and watched the cowlicks and double crown fight back 
at me. 

“You know what,” Tuck Little sounded like some varmint 
caught in the catalpa roots, “I got a good dollar bill that says Cass’s 


hair'll turn to snakes just like horse hair does in water.” He peeled 
off a bill and waved it. 


“Tl cover you,’ Thad spoke up. “If a man’s got no more sense 
than to think hair’ll turn to snakes, he oughtn’t to be carrying money 
around.” 

“I might a-knowed,” Tuck snapped, “that the snake charmer’s 
bey friend would know his snakes.”’ 

They let it stand at that and handed me the stakes to hold. Tuck 
grabbed up a big wad of Cass’s hair and took it to the horse trough, 
detouring unnoticed by the doorsteps. 

I knew by our long-legged shadows that I’d already spent my 
pro-rata on Cass, so I just hand-squared him off, scissored a few 
hairs out of his nose and ears, and yelled “Next!’’ Cass rose stiffly 
and shook himself like a wet collie. Lafe Caulder came out of the 
honeysuckles rubbing his eyes. He yawned right loud and sprawled 
all over the chair. 

“You ain’t got half enough to do,” said Stub Austin, poking a 
sack of cigars at me. “Smokes are on me,” he went on, “but the 
doctor’s bill is on you.” 


9 
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“Gimme one,” said Clark Wesson, “a two-for well licked is good 
as a ten-center any old day.” 

Lafe leaned way back in the chair and spoke halfway to his cigar 
and halfway to Stub. “Mighty nice, Stub, buying us fellows cigars,” 
He bit off the end and spat. ‘“Ain’t badly mistaken, this here’s the 
first cigar I’ve had since my first boy was born.” 

Every time I’d get the neck cloth tucked in, Lafe’d roll his 
shoulders while his thin hair played hide-and-seek with my clippers. 
His year of railroading had just about ruint Lafe. His arms were 
going like pistons and he was puffing like he was making a stiff grade. 

Tuck was sprawled bellyfiat on the grass, talking old times and 
smoking in between. “Dode, I guess you ain’t forgot . . . that 
time you run clippers . . . into that big seedwart . . . on Lafe’s head?” 

“You know sump’n?” said Lafe, smashing a mosquito on his 
forehead and making me gap his hair, “that wart ain’t come back 
till this good day, no sir.” He rubbed behind his left ear just to 
make sure. 

Grabbing up Lafe’s crown and sorter twisting it between my 
fingers, I finished him off by scissoring what stuck through and 
showing him how he looked in the mirror. When he started to com- 
plain, I told him the mirror always made it look worse than it was. 

I couldn’t make myself heard above the horseshoe playing in the 
barnyard, so I just sent word by Lem. He was moping around trying 
to drink and smoke off his worries. I couldn’t much blame him, for 
my shadow was almost to the horse trough and that meant five 
o'clock. 

“All right, Stub, lend me that flat Dutch cabbage-head of yours 
just ten minutes,” I spoke and clippered a clean strip from nape to 
bowl-rim. No hills or hollows anywhere, and his ears knew to stay 
out of the way, so I finished him in short order. 

Tuck took the chair and bent his curly red head to me. He took 
hiccups and began jerking like the gospel had hit him. Thad pulled 
out his watch and tried to time them for me, but they didn’t come 
regular. It was a job clipping those hiccup notches from those curls, 
and when I had finished him, all he needed was the stripes. Lem 
made for the chair just as Clark took over. 
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Clark always made me wish I either had a real barber chair or 
a stepladder. Head way up yonder like a neck grown tall and haired 
over. 

“Clark,” I said, “why don’t you quit all this tom-cattin’ around 
and settle down? Mighty good man and all that, but seeing our old 
Tom asleep on the shed makes me think he’s got more sense than 
you.” 
Next thing I knew Clark had slumped and his head was hanging 
back over the chair dead to the world. “Shhh,” I said, “take it easy, 
fellows. Ticklish business. Clark’s goozle can’t make up its mind 
which way to go. One crooked move and there’ll be a Quintet sing- 
ing Nearer My God to Thee without a second bass.”’ 

“Looks like tomfoolery,” it was Lafe talking, “shaving a man 
that’s going to have his mouth open wide as Clark’s’ll be tomorrow.” 

I finished and shook him awake. “No siree,” he said, “keep the 
change. I’ve put twice as much in collection plate many a time and 
heard a lot worse sermons.” He brushed the hair off his neck and 
called Lem. 

Thad stepped up. ‘““Never mind, Lem,” he said, ‘““Dode can do me 
before they find him.”’ His bald spot made it just a matter of leaving 
him a halo. 

“You ought not to charge Thad more’n half price,” said Clark, 
rubbing his face and adjusting the mirrors. 

“Dode, you may recollect,” Thad mellowed up, “I had a lot 
more hair first time you ever shingled me.” (I almost cut his halo 
in two.) “I was just settin’ out and green as poke sallet. Before 
services one Sunday Susie Tharp and me took a seat way up towards 
front at Old Purdy Church.” (He bulled his neck up and tightened 
the wrinkles out for me.) “Before I knowed it Brad Hawcomb slid 
in back of us and brayed, ‘Hey, hoss, who cut yer hair?” (I'd 
already run out of hair to cut, but I wanted to hear the rest of the 
story.) “Well that cooked me. I never could get up nerve enough 
to go with Susie again.” 

We didn’t realize we’d been by ourselves till we heard the fellows 
off down the road a ways in some sort of scuffle. When they got 
in sight, we saw they had Lem, bringing him back. “Trying to get 
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away without a haircut,’ Cass tut-tutted him. “Now wouldn’t he 
look a pretty sight up there tomorrow—leadingest tenor with his 
winter head still on?” 

Thad slipped out and the fellows put Lem in the chair. I strained 
hard to see the setup. I knew his noggin up one side and down the 
other, but it still had me bothered. If I started on that long heel, the 
temples wouldn’t come right, and, if I started on the temples, the 
heel wouldn’t come right. 

I brushed at the smoke and darkness with my hand and decided 
to luck it through somehow. Maybe Lem would never know the 
difference. Cold sweat was popping out on him and gumming my 
clippers. I tried to keep it down with whisk and talcum and clipper- 
blowing, but, spite of everything I could do, even in the dark Lem 
looked a sight. 

After that I just quit and hollered, “All right, fellows, line up 
at the horse trough for shampoos.” 

While I was looking for my towels and tar soap, I heard a splash- 
ing noise in the horse trough; then the fellows started a stampede 
in all directions. , 

The next day Tuck’s dollar went into the collection plate at 
church and Thad started looking for more snakes for his charmer. 


Circle Round the Mound 


By Paul Annixter 


ered in front of Heeney’s Trading Post. The white man’s 

cast-off clothes made them a clownish lot. Apaches with cut 
hair which bushed out around their ears from under black felt hats, 
were waiting for steer beef, ‘jam peachy,” and chewing tobacco. In- 
side the Post the squaws moved sullenly about. One of the clerks 
wiped boiled ham from his hands to scissor off a few yards of flow- 
ered calico and some strips of turkey-red cloth with indigo trim. This 
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was a remnant of the toughest fighting band of Indians that North 
America had produced. 

For a fleeting moment, Carrick had a glimpse of what the Apache 
had been : an old scout was standing in front of the trading post with 
long black hair, a thin red band about his temples, uncovered head, 
eyes folded far in, a shirt of skin, breeches fashioned to his legs and 
moccasins in which he stirred and glided in strange contrast to his 
lumpy fellows. Involuntarily, Carrick held up his hand to stop him. 

Far deeper than the sun glint, a gleam arrowed back, doubtless 
of hate, certainly utterly weary. 

“What you want?” 

It was the still wrath of a scorpion. Carrick didn’t blame the 
Apache ; he could only think of the continual human mistakes which 
had intervened between these two types. These words had come from 
deep in the chest, not from the neck where chattef emanates. The 
mystic torment of a race was in those syllables and in that gleam. A 
short while later, Winstead, the ranger who was to take Carrick into 
the mountains, came in on the bus. The old Apache glided up to him. 

“flello, Joe,” Winstead said, “glad you could come.” 

“H’lo, Nantan.” 

The first night out Carrick learned that their guide, Joe Narrow 
Knees, was one of the warriors who had followed Geronimo in ’86, 
when a hundred and fifty Apaches, two-thirds women and children, 
took the warpath against both the United States and Mexico and for 
three months wrote bloody history without once having been seen. 

“Joe is the best guide in the reservation,” Winstead concluded. 
“I have been out with him several seasons. He has a few friends 
among the whites, but not many. What we did to the bison on the 


plains is one of his favorite complaints.” 


For the first few days Joe Narrow Knees was a source of endless 
gratification to Carrick—the places he chose for his fires, his way of 
combing his fingers along the ground for twigs and needles, his ritual 
for fire making. 

One night at the end of a long dip between ranges, they heard 
many owls and the next day came to a stretch of high mesa riddled 
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by a prairie dog colony. A rattlesnake wound up its clock and slith. 
ered into a nearby hole. 

“Ol rattlesnake, he plenty smart,” said Joe to Winstead. “No 
work, take life easy. Sit on moun’ all morning till sun makum hot; 
slide down cool, dark hole till she prairie dog get dinner ready. Owl 
she unnerstan’. Owl she blink t’other eye.”’ 

‘How is it they flock together like this—owls and rattlesnakes 
and prairie dogs?’ Carrick asked casually. 

“Rattlesnake keep coyote away,” said Joe with a faint, wintry 
trace of a smile. ‘Rattlesnake on job, coyote go way roun’ mound. 
Rattlesnake no on job, coyote sneak up, take t’ree four pup one 
snap.” 

He moved silently off toward the horses. 

“That was quite a speech for him,” Carrick remarked. 

“He knows plenty more.” 

Carrick got his camera out of a pack and placed himself ina 
position where he could watch. Presently the rattlesnake came out of 
the mound, coiled himself with head lifted, then relaxed impercepti- 
bly on his coils—a mature, ten-disked diamond back, very dark, re- 
cently sloughed. The white vest of the prairie dog reappeared. The 
rattler’s tail and head lifted sleepily, the faintest possible rustle of 
warning, then he paid no more attention. Bland, suave, white 
aproned, like a restaurant keeper sitting in his doorway for a qui 
hour, the dog surveyed the world, nodding jerkily from time to time 
at his guest coiled just above. 

Carrick fought the twitches in his face muscles and suffered 
under the misery of gnats and flies. In a little while, the she-dog was 
out, heavy with young, her head carried lower, trusting to the vig 
ilance of her mate. They moved past the rattler delicately, never 
touching, but without fear, as if the rattler were an honored guest 
not to be disturbed in his meditations. 

Carrick noticed that this mound was raised above the others; that 
it had a swept and prosperous look and that jack-rabbits and circling 
hawks avoided it. With the faint snap of his camera the dogs vat- 
ished, the snake raised, rattled faintly, and wove off into the brush 

That night around camp Joe sat a little apart. The owls wet 
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a-wing, and the coyotes chorused like police sirens gone insane. Car- 
rick asked Joe where the owls spent the day. 

“In prairie-dog hole.”’ 

“Really?” 

“Him ground owl.” 

Carrick didn’t hurry. He allowed the disturbance of past words 
to settle before inquiring : 

“How do the rattlers and the prairie dogs get together in the first 
place, Joe?” 

“Prairie-dogs know rattlesnake keep rabbit and coyote away.” 

“Why do they want to keep the rabbits away?” 

“Eat all prairie-dog grass and vine,” said Joe, moving off into 
the dark. Presently they saw_a curl of flame at a distance and the 
outline of his figure by his fire. 

“Positively garrulous tonight,” said Winstead. 

Next day Carrick watched for two hours again. He didn’t quite 
share the serenity of Joe about the welfare of the trusting pair. 
Apparently all was well with them: the circling hawks and kites 
never lowered at this end of the settlement, the occasional stir of a 
skulking coyote was always at the far end of the chaparral. 

That night Winstead drew Joe out on the living past of the tribe 
that had produced the great contender, Cochise, and the great talker, 
Geronimo. Carrick saw what has been called “the looking-back eyes” 
and, as if from their depth, Joe finally spoke: 

“Indian want to look roun’ where sun shine on the world. Reser- 
vation say no. Reservation say Indian no smart enough to go roun’ 
by himself. Indian no more go where sun go down; no more go north 
where big-noise-many-people are; no go south ol’ Mexico any more. 
Reservation say stay inside fence. Big war come along cross water. 
Indian go fight. Stay long time. Fight good. Come back an’ sit down 
inside fence again. War time, Indian smart enough to look roun’ 
where sun shines. Peace time—no.” 

The white men exchanged glances. Then Winstead moved off for 
a look at the picket-line. 

There followed several days on a chain of virgin trout pools, days 
in the high aspens after wild turkey. Bear and lion tracks were plenti- 
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ful in the silent timber, and many deer were glimpsed, but they killed 
only enough for necessary meat. They passed occasional Indian 
camps and Carrick saw the honor in which Winstead was held and 
the unquestioned authority of Joe Narrow Knees among his own 
people. 

Joe wasn’t turning his back so assiduously now. He had taken 
Carrick in. When the ranger-chief moved over to Joe’s fire in the 
evening, Carrick went with him and knew he was welcome. 

“T’ve never had a richer run of days,’”’ Carrick said at the Divide, 
their last out-bound camp at the ten-thousand-foot level. 

A week later they reached the prairie-dog town again. Nothing 
was in sight, although they heard the tight squeaky barkings from 
the dusk-covered mounds in the distance. Joe sauntered in, as he 
would not have done had Carrick been watching the dogs. 

“Think they’ve gone, Joe?” 

““Naw-heeh. Ol’ woman prairie-dog plenty busy down below all 
by herself. Three-five-six little pup all in a row down there.” 

“But the rattler wouldn’t be down there now.” 

“Might so,” said Joe, “or mebbe get hungry an’ slide off, get 
dinner somewhere else, come back pretty soon. Owl on watch now.” 

“How long will it be before the little ones come out?” 

“Pretty soon one look out of hole. Want to see the worl’ right off. 
One try first—then three-five-six pop out.” 

“But the snake won’t be there when they come out?” 

“Sure he be there sometime. Little pup make too much noise, he 
slide off in the grass.”’ 

The sun was beating into the top-soil the next day when the 
rattler’s head showed, still as a root for a few seconds; then his 
length began to pour like stiff oil out of the hole. Awhile after that 
the male prairie-dog appeared for a top-side turn. Soon a tiny head, 
no bigger than a chipmunk, peered out, then a string of little in- 
quisitive heads, six in all, followed. 

Carrick was so absorbed that he forgot his camera until the 
rattler moved. The six pups played around the mound in the very 
shadow of the snake’s lifted head. 

Each day as Carrick watched, the center of the stage was occt- 
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pied by the rattlesnake, while the circle round the mound remained 
inviolable. The play began as before; varying only in that one day 
the old mother showed for a minute or two, stringy and bedraggled- 
looking now. Her mate fed nervously for awhile, then followed her 
below. As the sun rose, Carrick’s drowsiness was almost insupport- 
able, but the snake lingered and the pups rolled and tumbled about 
as if he were the central figure of their family life. 

The snake’s head lifted. Carrick thought that the rattler had 
wearied at last and was taking himself off, but at that instant the 
head struck, a single squeak sounded. Carrick rubbed his eyes. Five 
of the pups had holed like golf balls, but one sat in a hunched side- 
wise posture under the thin loop of the rattler’s neck. Carrick reached 
for his camera. The lone pup made off with a wobbly uncoupled drag 
behind, then it veered about and faced the over-hanging head. 

“A sort of tax collection,’ Winstead remarked, when Carrick 
told of the incident around the evening fire. ““The rattler doesn’t get 
away with that sort of thing often, does he, Joe?” 

“Once long time, no often,” said the Apache. “Get his dinner nice 
and fresh at other mounds when he hungry. No take more’n one at 
home. Ol’ woman, she no miss one that way. Coyote he kill four-five 
pup one snap. Rattlesnake not so. Rattlesnake plenty smart, no greedy 
an’ take more’n his share. Indian all-same rattlesnake . . . coyote he 
all-same white man.” 

“How’s that, Joe?’ Winstead inquired. 

“Long time ago Indian live off buffalo on prairie. Take his share 
every year when buffalo come east, come west. Take plenty... no 
take more. Buffalo no care. ..come back every year, more’n ever. 
This go on long, long time... no end, till white man come along. 
White man kill all buffalo in ten year. Whole land stink with dead 
buffalo. . . no eat, no skin, no use. . . just kill, like coyote. Same way 
big beaver . . . used to live on all stream. Same way wild goose... 
same way eagle. Gone now. But white man he go on killing.” 

The Indian went back to his own fire. 





Reviews of Books 


BORDER COMMAND: General Phil Sheridan in the West by 
CarL Coke RisTER. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


By Homer L. DEGOLYER 


Primarily a biographical study treating Major General Philip 
Henry Sheridan’s career in the West following the close of the Civil 
War, Border Command is also an exciting narrative of the final 
effort made by the prairie Indians to retain their homes and hunting 
grounds on the Great Plains. Here, for more than forty years the 
Indians, from the Sioux near the Canadian border to the Apache and 
Comanche on the Rio Grande, made war on the trader, surveyor, and 
emigrant traveling between the. Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
coast. 

The work covers one of the most important periods of frontier 
history. It describes in graphic detail the smashing of the Indian 
barrier under a relentless “edge of the sword” campaign inaugurated 
by General Sheridan, which, carried through to a successful conclu- 
sion, brought about the transition of the plains Indians from the 
freedom of the wild, open places they loved to the unwanted restric- 
tions of reservation life. 

The unsuccessful efforts of the government to solve the Indian 
problem and the factors responsible for the failure of its efforts to 
pacify the red man are surveyed in relation to the part they played 
in causing the Indians to follow the “war path” in preference to 
walking in the “White man’s road.” 

Following a severe outbreak of hostilities, Sheridan insisted upon 
a definite Indian policy and a sufficient force to carry it into effect. 
He was determined to convince the rebellious tribes that if they com- 
mitted further depredations “punishment must follow crime,” and 
that the soldiers of the “Great White Father” would seek them out 
and chastise them. 
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In the fall of 1868, General Sheridan prepared for a winter cam- 
paign against the Indians. He proposed to track the warring tribes 
to their winter quarters and there subdue or destroy them. 

The author reports that, when Sheridan’s plan became generally 
known, Jim Bridger, that famous old-timer of the plains and moun- 
tains, came all the way from St. Louis to Fort Hays to warn “Little 
Phil” that “you can’t hunt Indians on the plains in winter,” and he 
added that ‘‘not even an Indian would attempt such a foolhardy un- 
dertaking.”” 

Like gold, Indians in the winter are where you find them, and 
the campaign, once under way, resulted in a bloody battle on the 
Washita river near the western boundary of present day Oklahoma. 
Here, late in November, following a heavy snow storm, Colonel 
George A. Custer found and destroyed the Cheyenne village of Chief 
Black Kettle, with a loss of two officers and nineteen men. The In- 
dian losses were reported to have been six times as great. 

Later Sheridan moved his command on down the Washita river 
to old Fort Cobb, where powwows were held, and the chiefs 
promised to bring in their tribes. Fort Sill was established near the 
Wichita Mountains in the heart of the Kiowa country, and during 
the decade which followed, Sheridan’s effective policy was continued. 

The campaign of McKenzie in Texas and that of Terry in the 
North practically completed the subjugation of the Indians. Custer’s 
fatal fight on the Little Big Horn was a part of the latter. 

The border campaigns saw such men in action as Sheridan, 
Crook, Custer, Terry, and McKenzie of the army, and such colorful 
characters as Buffalo Bill, California Joe, Little Beaver, Lone Wolf, 
Satanta, and many others well known in Indian frontier history. 

Carl Coke Rister, in Border Command, has produced a significant 
contribution to Western Americana. 


RACE AND RUMORS OF RACE by Howarp W. Opum. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


By Sipp1e Jor JOHNSON 


Not since Reconstruction days have the people of the South and 
North been so uncomfortably conscious of each other as now. North- 
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ern voices in crowded buses grate on supersensitive Southern ears, 
The population of either region, being suddenly deported—by reason 
of job or army-stationing—languishes audibly for home. And the 
century-old point of friction between the two sections—the question 
of the American Negro—comes up for further consideration. 

Howard W. Odum, of Southern Regions of the United States 
fame, has a more or less dispassionate way of looking at such prob- 
lems. He not only can see two sides to a question; in this case he sees 
three: the South’s, the North’s (or all sections of the United States 
not included in the South) and the Negro’s (wherever in this nation 
he may happen to have his home). Mr. Odum does not minimize the 
problem, but he does see it as one that is being overstated through the 
simple expediency of fast-multiplying rumor. 

He sees the South as a hotbed of fear, fear that is probably er- 
gendered by three things—its own subconscious realization of the 
present crisis in black-white relationships; an almost physical race- 
panic fear springing from remembrance of Carpetbagger days and its 
own position in the path of any predestined rioting; and its determi- 
nation to do what has to be done of its own accord and not to be 
told to do it by the North. 

He sees the North as probably realizing more fully than either 
of the two groups more vitally concerned, the distance between the 
word and the deed in American democratic doctrine—so far as the 
Negro is concerned. As for the Negro—the time is either ripe or 
beginning to be ripe. Agitators are on the prowl. Black youth is on 
its way up. And something is going to have to be done about it. 

Rumor occupies the greater part of Professor Odum’s attention. 
Rumors of Eleanor Clubs; of projected race riots; of Negro arse- 
nals; of black talk of social equality—or supremacy; of Axis fifth 
column stirrings in Negro circles. These rumors, bit by bit, saying 
by saying, case by case, until the reader is a little weary with the 
whole business, are examined, dated, located, questioned. The book 
becomes a laboratory where the uninitiated are taken rather tediously 
through the trial-and-error searchings after a formula. And yet 
children learn by repetition. Maybe it is the only way the Negro 
question will ever be solved—for learning must come before solving 
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in this case, and perhaps the rhythmic little hammer beats of Odum’s 
reiterations will prove that the author is as wise in form as he is in 
content. 

The book proper closes with the situation as it now stands, what 
is being done about it and what can be done about it. Odum reaches 
the conclusions that “crisis” is, in this case, decidedly something more 
than a name. We are definitely at a crossroads where things like Jim 
Crow laws are going to have to be abandoned or Jim Crow sections 
will be. The South undoubtedly will cling to its traditional belief in 
bi-racial culture—a Southern folkway, according to Mr. Odum—but 
the South may rather give up its folkways than have them taken 
from them, either by the Negro or the North. Quietness, common- 
sense, patience may see threat of crisis turn into gradual and whole- 
some change. So there seems to be hope somewhere if no one loses 
his head. 

The last part of Race and Rumors of Race, a section which seems 
to be more an appendix than part of the book, tells how research in 
rumor was carried out, how sayings were proved or disproved. It 
seems not to be a particularly valuable contribution to the entire 
work, except that it does prove that what we hear is an indication of 
rather than a positive relation of truth. 

Most encouraging of all signs is the fact that there are still clear 
heads in all groups dealing with the situation. Negro leaders realize 
their people must be given the right to live dignified and good lives, 
no more hampered than their neighbors, and with equal opportunity. 
They know, too, the value of this same patient, sensible approach to 
change. And the better leaders of the white race, whether of North- 
ern or Southern persuasion, have much the same realization. It is 
going to be a difficult curve to get around, but with careful drivers it 
could all be managed without mishap. 


THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS by Epwin R. Empree. The 
Viking Press, New York. 


By M. W. Rebus 


From several standpoints Edwin R. Embree is well qualified to 
write these biographical sketches about thirteen outstanding Negroes. 
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His journalistic and literary career bears fruit in literary artistry and 
human interest. His long specialization in the study of race relations, 
especially those involving the Negro, and his administration of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund guarantee an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the people about whom he writes. 


The thirteen famous living Negroes here presented were chosen 
by a special panel of two hundred persons, colored and white, who 


know the group best. The list includes Marian Anderson, distin- 
guished singer; Mary McLeod Bethune, founder of Bethune-Cook- 
man College and leader of Negro women; George W. Carver, well- 
known scientist; W. E. B. DuBois, brilliant writer and statesman; 
Langston Hughes, poet; Charles S. Johnson, eminent educator and 
social scientist ; Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard University; 
Joe Louis, heavyweight boxing champion; A. Philip Randolph, or- 
ganizer of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; Paul Robeson, 
famous in sports, scholarship, singing and acting; William Grant 
Sill, composer for piano, voice, and symphony; Walter White, a 
strong and successful champion of civil rights for all people, and 
Richard Wright, author of bitter and brilliant writings best known 
of which is Native Son. 

Mr. Embree states that any number of others might have been 
selected although these seem top-heavy favorites. There are hun- 
dreds of famous ‘““Brown Americans” although the vast mass is still 
below the American average in almost every phase of life. The sur- 
prising thing is not that this race, just three generations out of 
slavery, has failed to come to full development, but that its progress 
has been so great. 

The Brown Americans are the modern pioneers, those who start 
at the bottom and climb to the top, with their own initiative as a 
strong factor. In addition to the obstacles their white neighbors must 
face, they must overcome the handicaps of recent slavery, back- 
grounds of illiteracy and dependence, current prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. Distinction has come first to the Negroes where individuality 
counts most: in arts, scholarship, physical prowess. There are suc- 
cessful Negroes in business, law medicine, and engineering but none 
has y.t won highest fame in them. Obviously, the handicap of dis- 
crimination is greater in these realms. 
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The author of these biographies has a social purpose but there is 
no dogma preached or protruding axe ground. The thirteen Negroes 
speak for themselves through Mr. Embree. They are different in 
viewpoint and are allowed to retain their individuality. Their weak- 
nesses are presented as well as their strong points. Some features 
that are looked upon with admiration by some will be condemned by 
other readers. But they are there for each to interpret as he sees fit. 

The author points out that the “thirteen” are not typical—they 
are the exceptional. From the point of view of racial understanding, 
which is no doubt part of the purpose of the book, the presentation 
of the “chosen few” has its disadvantages. There are those who make 
place in their thinking for the exceptions and still retain without dis- 
turbance their low estimate of the masses. Perhaps few would go so 
far as to say with Nietzsche that a nation is nature’s way of pro- 
ducing a half dozen great individuals but the recognition of the 
attainment of the exceptions does not always lead to a fair appraisal 
of the total situation. 

All readers of Thirteen Against the Odds may read with interest 
and entertainment these success stories in the best American tradi- 
tion. Some will find in these struggles of great people material for 
profound reflection, ‘“‘something deeper than politics or race.” 


THE VATNSDALERS’ SAGA. Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by Gwyn Jones. Princeton University Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York. 


By Gusta BARFIELD NANCE 


A good story never stales ; especially is this true of a story of the 
heroic struggles of rough-edged men possessing great bodily strength 
and both physical and mental courage. And now that man again has, 
80 to speak, his life in his hands and is concerned with the preserv- 
ing and living of it, the sagas of the early Icelander, who was above 
alla man of his hands, make gripping reading. Moreover, they con- 
stitute a rare picture of the first two centuries of the Icelandic Com- 
monwealth settled (874-930) by wealthy landed men and vikings 
from Norway and the Western Isles, a picture of men in whom the 
Viking tradition died hardest, men who, under the obligation of that 
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tradition, left their homes that they might preserve the old order in 
a land where it would be safe from the shocks it was undergoing on 
the Continent. 


Since the family was the social unit among these rebels against 
Norwegian monarchy, some forty of the sagas deal with individual 
families and date, in written form, from the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, a time when the family had fallen away sadly in the north. 
The unknown priestly sagaman of the Things Said of the Men of 
Vatnsdal (Waterdale) would therefore recall for his audience in 
1270 or so—when unhappy Iceland was afflicted by vicious blood 
feuds and had lost its independence to Norway—the heroic linea- 
ments of the men of the Ingimund family of the heroic age, the 
ninth and tenth centuries. With the incisive narrative, crisp dialogue, 
and tragic intensity of the typical saga-writer, he would extol Ketil 
Raum, Viking and man of might, the very fountainhead of the 
Vatnsdal men; Thorstein, his son, who slew the highwayman and 
made a noble marriage; Ingimund, that pattern of ancient virtue and 
the first man to take the northwest passage to Iceland ; the Ingimun- 
darsons, whose “special gifts were so complementary that the whole 
countryside must sit or stand as they ordered”; Ingolf the Hand- 


’ 


some, most famous of “lady-killers and stoutest of heroes,” who 
“bade his men bury him in another hill than that his kinsmen were 
buried in, saying it would be a solace to the Vatnsdal maids if he 
was so near the roadway”; and Thorkel Krafla, ‘“‘the greatest leader 


there and the luckiest of men.” 


As the sagaman marches his heroes before his listeners on a long 
winter night, he has also much to tell of Frey worship and witch- 
craft, of the earth necklace and a winter holmtryst. With touches of 
humor and romance, he relieves his tragedies, he blends pagan ideals 
and Christian virtues. But his is no rambling story. When a hero 
dies or an evil man perishes, the sayer trims off that strand with a 
“so he is out of this saga” and goes on with his strongly knit story. 
Taking the cue, his courteous translator never interrupts him with 
explanations and comments. When the tale is told in the sagaman’s 
own style, for those who want more—and who does not ?—Mr. 
Gwyn Jones adds interesting notes, explaining many a bygone cus 
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tom and correlating this chronicle of the men of Waterdale with the 
“things said” of them in other sagas. 


ONE HUNDRED GREAT YEARS by Tuomas Ewinc DaBNey. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge. 


Perhaps a new method is going to have to be developed before an 
adequate American history can be written. Perhaps, like our govern- 
ment, it is going to have to be a federated project, a realization that 
this vast country in the past has been not a unified whole, but rather 
a large number of ebullient regions. If so, before this national his- 
tory is written, adequate regional histories must come first. 

Thomas Ewing Dabney, in his One Hundred Great Years depict- 
ing the amazing career of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, has 
certainly done yeoman service for his region. He takes the reader on 
an exciting New Orleansian adventure “through the exciting Forties, 
the prosperous Fifties, and the Civil War, followed by the humiliat- 
ing Reconstruction period, into the ‘Gay Nineties,’”’ and on to the 
present time. While doing this he never loses sight of the relationship 
of local events to the larger national movement. Actually, here is the 
“biography of a city” done with the understanding of a Boswell or a 
Lockhart. Garnered from the very human columns of the Picayune, 
all of the little intimacies and big decisions, the joys and sorrows, the 
humor and satire, the struggles and conquests, of this most inter- 
esting city in the United States, become a friendly and mellow part 
of the reader’s consciousness. No newspaper in America, with the 
possible exception of the New York Spirit of the Times under the 
editorship of William Trotter Porter, gives a more robust and 
charming portrayal of contemporary affairs, and therefore it is one 
of America’s most valuable repositories of historical material. 

A few examples should cause many readers with watering mouths 
to bite into this crunchy concoction. 

When alarmists maintain that our land has gone to the dogs with 
“jive talk,” let them see how New Orleanians talked: 


A policeman, in the 1830’s and the 1840’s was a “Charley” ; and 
aswindler was a “diddler.” The process of swindling was known as 
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“roping in” ; and to hoax someone was to “run a saw” on him. A pick 
pocket was a “prigging cove,” and to “slope” was to run away. 

Money was “the ready,” “the needful,” “the tin,” or “spondu- 
licks.”” Men of spectacular or violent personalities were “‘screamers” : 
those who were interested in prize fighting, that reprobated English 
importation, were of “the fancy” ; and those who pushed the vice of 
intemperance to the point of delirium tremens were said to have the 
“horrors, vapors, or blue devils,” or to be victims of “the man with 
the poker.” 

Other slang or popular expressions—some of which still endure 
—were: No, you don’t; You don’t say; It’s all in my eye; Oh, scis- 
sors; Horse of another color; You put your foot in it; Going it 
alone; Done brown; Hard to take; In a bad fix; Done gone; The 
wrong box; Keep a stiff upper lip; No go; Stick in the mud; Does 
your mother know you’re out? Give her a lick back; A nice young 
man for a small tea party; You can’t come it, judge; Oh, hush; 
That’s the hammer ; Saw my leg off; Fork over the tin; I'll see you 
in the fall; Laying it on thick; and, Your cake is dough. 


The Picayune for March 26, 1841, had some rather sane ideas 
on literature. In commenting on the stage it suggested: 


Our living plays have too much to do with kings, queens and 
titled personages. Sophocles, the pupil of Aeschylus, effected one of 
the first vast improvements of the drama when he kicked out the 
gods and made his characters of mortal clay. ... Let us have some- 
thing nearer home, something more closely connected with our own 
domestic interests. Give us stories of our own land... . Let us have 
a National Drama, to come home to our own hearts and feelings, 
and we may then, perhaps, hear less of the degeneracy of the stage. 


The paper was not merely a reporter of news: it took positive 
stands on questions of the day, both large and small. In its early days 
it was primarily responsible for outlawing duels in New Orleans by 
showing up their brutality. Here is a typical exampie of its crusades 
in another field: 


Under the standing caption “Steamboat Murders,” the Daily 
Picayune in 1838 laid heavy emphasis upon river tragedies and agt- 
tated for inspection laws and other controls to prevent “this kind of 
slaughter.” On November 25, 1840, it announced that since the i- 
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troduction of steam to the flowing roads in the Great Valley, there 
had been 272 major steamboat disasters resulting in 1921 deaths 
and 450 dreadful injuries. “Legislative action ...is imperatively 
demanded,” it said on January 12, 1841. To racing it ascribed many 
of the accidents. “The recent explosion of the ‘Lucy Walker’ is a 
case in point,” it said November 26, 1844. 


And it had ideas of expansion of the United States, call them im- 
perialistic or jingoistic if you will: 


When Captain Charles Elliot, chargé d’affaires of Great Britain, 
reached Texas in 1842 and began his scheming to have Mexico 
recognize Texas as a free-soil republic which would grow into a 
buffer state between the United States and Mexico with England 
given preferential advantages, the Daily Picayune trailed him like a 
bloodhound and exposed what it called, March 26, 1844, “‘the insidi- 
ous policy of England.” This was not newspaper exaggeration, for 
the paper clearly showed that England had an understanding with 
France and that the armed power of both nations were to be thrown 
on the side of Mexico to prevent annexation. Elliot became “the man 
with the white hat” in the Picayune reports and his mysterious com- 
ings and goings not only kept the people of Texas and of the United 
States in a state of turmoil, but also pointed the discussions and the 
policies of the American cabinet. Reporting reached a high peak 
when the Daily Picayune dogged Elliot to Mexico, at a time when he 
was supposed to be on a visit to the United States, and exposed his 
efforts to bring British, French, and Mexican plans for armed action 
into focus. This knocked the foundations from under the foreign- 
intervention scheming, and crystallized sentiment in Texas and the 
United States for annexation. 


All in all, then, here is a book which will and should be read by 
those who desire either amusement or instruction, or both. Its chief 
merit is that while historically sound, it bristles with amusing anec- 
dotes. “These things are history, too.” 

D. D. 








Old Texans Talk 


Corpus Christi Lore 
By Dee Woods 


“I kept good-humored,” Ulyssess S. Grant wrote in his Personal 
Memoirs, describing how he fell into Corpus Christi Bay while dis- 
embarking from the steamer Suzviah, “even though I was ignomin- 
iously drawn back up on deck in a bucket.” 

This incident occurred while Grant was a lieutenant with Zachary 
Taylor’s troops encamped on the Texas coast in 1845. 

“Mr. Grant did not record another ignominy,” says an octo- 
genarian. “My father told me about it. Mr. Grant had a fine black 
horse and was courting the most popular young lady of Corpus 
Christi. 

“While the black horse was hitched to a buggy ready to take the 
young lady for a ride, a rival suitor named Benjamin F. Neal shaved 
the animal’s tail. 

“Mr. Grant dared not risk the belle’s displeasure by driving a 
disfigured horse and could procure no other, as horses of the camp 
were half-broke mustangs that couldn’t be hitched to a buggy, much 
less considered safe for taking a young lady for a drive.” 

The octogenarian laughs, and remembers: “I onct heard Mr. 
Neal say, ‘If I hadn’t shaved that black horse’s tail, Mr. Grant might 
have stayed and been the first mayor of Corpus Christi instead of 


me. Yes, sir, I’d say Mr. Grant owes me a lot. If I hadn’t shaved F 
that horse’s tail, he might have stayed in Texas and never been Presi- 
dent of these United States. 
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Nearly a hundred years ago, a two-gun woman known as Sally 
Sculle horse-traded from the Rio Grande to the Sabine. She rode 
like a Comanche Indian chief and could pick flowers with a snap of 
her leather quirt. 

Sally was the marrying kind and got hitched to a man of almost 
every nationality who lived in South Texas in her day. 

One day she and her contemporary husband were attempting to 
ferry the Nueces while the river was at flood stage. Their chuck 
wagon rolled onto the heels of the oxen, as they went down the steep 
bank of the stream, frightening them. In keeping the oxen from 
being lost, Sally’s husband fell into the swirling waters and was 
drowned. 

As Sally drove off, she remarked to one of her vaqueros, ‘“‘Durned 
if | hadn’t rather lost my best team of oxen than that man. I was 
sorter fond of him.” 


* * * 


Pat and Matt Dunn, Irishmen and cousins, either walked arm in 
arm or were not on speaking terms. 

One day while they were at outs, they were sitting with the 
habitual loafers on the south porch of the old St. James Hotel. An 
old man hobbled down the street. 

“How old is Grandpa Steen?” someone asked. 

“Eighty-six.” 

Matt mused, “Wonder where I’ll be when I am eighty-six.” 

Like a flash came Pat’s answer, “In hell sixteen years.” 


* *« * 


Captain John Dix of the scow-schooner Independence, with his 


) boat loaded with cotton, was running the Federal blockade during the 


)Gvil War. He had a new Negro boatman. 

“Mose,” said the Captain, “take the wheel for a spell. Just keep 
her nose pointed at that star.” 

“Yas, suh, Mistuh Cap’in.” 

All went well for a time, then the boat struck a sand bar. 


» “You coal-black fool,” yelled Captain Dix coming up from 


the cabin. ““Where’s that star I told you to steer by?” 
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“I done passed ’er up, and that other star I’se picked out done 
lead us astray.” 


In the Gay Nineties a young Corpus Christian, with more money 
than prudence, and with the great disapproval of his family, spent 
most of his time with a brazen hussy. While liquored up, he got into 
an argument with another man about this woman and ended up 
with a fatal case of lead-poisoning. Some of the friends of the man 
who administered the dose bragged that they were going to bring the 
woman to his funeral. 

The young man’s great-aunt was seventy, unmarried, and very 
pious. 

An unusual number of men attended the funeral. Even a half. 
way discerning eye could see that their garments bulged with shoot- 
ing irons. However, nothing happened. When his aunt reached 
home, she sighed and dropped into her chair. 

“I prayed every minute there would be no shooting,” she said. 

A friend saw a Colt .45 on a marble-topped washstand nearby, 
flanked by a bottle of whiskey. 

“Whose gun is that?” she asked. 

“Paw’s.” 

“Goodness gracious! Seven notches on the handle.” 

“Yes, and I was worried for fear I would have to cut another. | 
heard that brazen hussy was coming to the burying.” 

“You would not have killed her, would you?” 

“Of course,” declared Auntie without batting an eye, “and it 
worried me considerably. I would probably have had to have got 
drunk before I could have drilled her, and you know I am a proht 
bitionist.” 


* *K * 


Information which has proved very valuable on various aml 
sundry occasions came out of an incident which happened near 
Corpus Christi years ago. 
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A number of cattle, horses, and mules were being loaded at the 
ferry of Sidney Gail Borden (cousin of Gail Borden). A pair of 
mules refused to be loaded and, since they were doing some sky- 
reaching kicking, it seemed the situation had reached a stalemate. 

A man sitting on the fence spoke up, “‘I’ll show you how to keep 
them mules from kicking for ten dollars.” 

“They aren’t worth much more than that,” Borden said, “but I’ll 
pay it just to see if you can do it.” 

The mules were tied up. The man, using a leather palm like sailors 
use when sewing, with a sail needle and thread sewed the mules’ ears 
together. 

“That'll work,” he said. “A mule don’t kick until he lays his ears 
back and if they are sewed together, he can’t lay ’em back.” 

And it worked. 


EtecTIon Notice: Being too old to learn to chop wood, I would 
respectfully announce to the voters of Nueces County that I am a 
candidate for the office of County Judge and will be obliged to all 
who will honor me with their votes. Wm. Brumwenkle——Corpus 
Christi Weekly Gazette, January 12, 1876. 


* *K * 


THINGS THAT ARE ALSO TEXAS 
By Boyce House 


Texas is not just Jim Hogg nor Sam Houston nor Jean LaFitte 
nor Big Foot Wallace. They’re a part of it, but so was the teaming 
contractor in the oil fields who owned a hundred horses and loved 
every one of them. Investigating a noise in his barn one night, he dis- 
covered a robber and shot him. He explained, 

“I wouldn’t have done it if he had just been robbin’ me but he 
was stealin’ the feed of my hosses.” 


Because Texans understood, that was the end of the matter. 
* * * 
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In a frontier town in a crowded saloon the bartender and a cys. 
tomer made a bet as to which bore the most scars of conflict. Pants’ 
legs were rolled up and shirts were shed, as scar matched scar, 
Finally the score stood tied at seventeen. Suddenly the customer 
happened to glance in the mirror above the bar. 

“Hell, what about this?” he cried, pointing to a slash clear across 
the cheek. He had forgotten it. 


*x* * * 


Two men were on trial for murder. One of the slain man’s 
friends, greyheaded but vigorous, was sitting in a chair in the county 
seat hotel lobby, apparently engrossed in a newspaper. A man nearby 
remarked to a companion, 

“They'll never find the defendants guilty.” 

Down came the newspaper, and as the old-timer leaned forward, 
a pistol dropped to the floor. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 


The other spluttered and pointed, ““You—you—you dropped your 
six-shooter.” 


Without taking his eyes off the man’s face, and, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, the cowman replied, “I’ve got another one. What did you 
sa ?”? 

y! 
* * x 


Perhaps the most prodigious drunken spree in history took place 
in Texas. A lawyer in the ’98’s got on a drunk that lasted for weeks 
and weeks. When it began, the United States was at peace. When it 
was over, the United States was at peace. In the meantime the Maine 
had been blown up, Dewey had steamed into Manila after blasting 
the enemy fleet, the Oregon had raced around the tip of South 
America, Cuba had been freed, Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders had galloped into glory, the empire of Spain—400 years old 
—had been shattered, and the United States had emerged as a world 


power. 


* * * 

Then there was Fightin’ Bill. 

He had been called that for a long, long time. No one knew why. 
No one had ever dared ask the erect old gentleman, with his close 
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clipped grey mustache and his chill blue eyes, until a young reporter 
came to town to write up a reunion of old-timers and, emboldened by 
several bottles of beer, asked, 

“They tell me you're called, ‘Fightin’ Bill.’ How in hell did you 
get that name, anyhow?” 

Bystanders sucked in their breath. Fightin’ Bill looked startled, 
then pleased. And he told his story. 

It was when he was a young fellow ’tending bar in a little town 
in the ranching country. A gang of suspected rustlers patronized the 
place and, though they were good spenders, Bill didn’t like them, not 
so much because they might have stolen horses and cattle but because 
they were bullies. 

He didn’t keep his feelings to himself, so he got into a fight with 
one of the men and won. That was the beginning. One by one he 
fought all the members of the “wild bunch” over a period of weeks 
and whipped them all. 

One day, when the rustlers came in, there was a new man with 
them, half a head shorter than Bill but broad of shoulders. The new- 
comer didn’t conceal his instant dislike for the bartender, so they 
shed vests, rolled up their sleeves, and went to it. 

The fight raged the length of the salvon, out into the street, across 
the street, up the block to the depot, back across the street, and back 
down the length of the block to the door of the saloon. Bill had lost 
track of how many times he had knocked his opponent down, but the 
man was game and tough. He had dropped Bill two or three times, 
too. Finally, Bill threw his last bit of strength into a terrific punch 
that knocked his adversary cold. 

Shirt torn to shreds, face bruised and bleeding, the swaying man 
heard dimly the sound of cheers. Looking up, he was astonished to 
see that the sidewalk was lined with people. Everybody for many 
miles around had known—that is, everybody except Bill—that the 
stranger was a prizefighter that the gang had brought in from St. 


Louis to give him a licking. From then on he was known as Fightin’ 
Bill. 


*x* * * 
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But all heroes are not spectacular. There was the young man who 
ran the telephone exchange in a village in West Texas. Officers had 
gathered on the alert for the fugitives who had perpetrated the Santa 
Claus bank robbery in Cisco. The three were seen approaching the 
town, but the glint of a rifle caused the driver to whirl the car around 
and flee. 

Officers jumped into automobiles and, as one of the machines 
started off, the telephone manager sprang on the running board. An 
officer said, 

“You haven’t got a gun.” 

“No,” he replied, “but I figure that one of you fellows will get 
dropped and then I'll pick up his!” 


* *« * 


And don’t overlook the officer in a roaring town who had an out- 
law cornered in a dark room. He told the story afterward in these 
words: 

“T shoved the door open, held my flashlight out from my body in 
my left hand and my pistol above my flashlight. Then I switched on 
the light and shined it down the wall; I seed his eyes gleam anda 
pistol in his hand—and I sqooze down and let him have it.” 

These are some of the things that you should tell if you are going 
to throw a literary lariat around this fiery mustang, Texas. 


* * * 


TROUBLED WATERS OF BETHESDA 
By Joun E. Rosser 


More than two score years ago, a man of great power in the 
pulpit came to bring a period of refreshing to the saints of East 
Texas and, equally, to warn the sinners of the wrath to come. One 
of the most historic of the quiet cities was not a little titillated to 
learn from the preacher that it was a virtual cesspool of iniquity. 
Chins went up and chests out at the assurance that the town was not, 
as the inhabitants had blindly believed, a sleepy and innocuous 
municipality, but rather a modern Babylon. 

When the incandescent evangelist had taken his congregation 
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through the customary cycle, from the need for repentance to the 
abject acceptance of that fact, the harvest was abundant. To the un- 
disguised astonishment of the town, its most case-hardened rebel 
against the Lord’s admonitions was included in the final haul of 
redemption. This man was known to shave notes with a cleaver, to 
have traffic with John Barleycorn, and, not alone in his offending, to 
be the sire of a comely mulatto wench. When this erstwhile son of 
Belial announced that he had turned over not a mere new leaf but 
an entire volume, the town buzzed excitedly. Not only was the vet- 
eran brand plucked from the burning, but public promise was given 
that his light would henceforth illumine only the paths of right- 
eousness. At the final service of the revival, when the congregation 
had sung “Washed in the Blood of the Lamb,” the preacher said: 
“Brother Blank will now lead us in prayer.” 

Brother Blank, the Exhibit “A” of redemptive power, knelt 
along with his newly acquired company of the saved. Tenseness held 
the congregation. An impressive silence grew, by heavily creaking 
seconds, into an interval of puzzled speculation. Sounds of spiritual 
or other travail emanated from Brother Blank’s pew. Curious eyes 
began to pop up here and there. Finally, there was a groan of great 
anguish followed by these words blurted out by Brother Blank: 
“You'll have to do the job yourself, Preacher! I simply can’t cut 
the mustard !”” 

Nor was this the only instance in which the comic, always so 
unfittingly ready to invade the realm of holy deeds, touched the 
solemnity of that revival. One night the preacher had asked that all 
those desiring salvation come forward to the altar. Hal Tompkinson, 
who was attending the service to please his solicitous spouse, had no 
thought of answering the preacher’s call, but, stepping out into the 
aisle to permit others to respond, he found himself hit squarely by 
a throng pouring earnestly toward the front. Before he could brace 
himself, he was swept along for twenty feet. Then, rather than arouse 
the surmise that he had taken second thought and that he didn’t wish 
his soul saved after all, he decided not to return to his pew but to 
go and kneel along with the seekers. Besides, this act, he knew, would 
gteatly please his wife. 
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An altar worker—a man of great physical vigor and ham-like 
hands—knelt beside Hal, to give him personal aid in his presump- 
tive supplication. Now Hal was not a wicked man; indeed, in a mon- 
astery he would be rated no worse than an acediast—one afflicted 
with spiritual torpor. But the altar worker obviously proceeded on 
the assumption that Hal would have to be brought up from scratch, 
The lieutenant of the Lord went into a sort of rhythm: “O Lord, let 
Thy shining Heaven come into this sinner’s pitch-dark soul!” 
(Wham—teeth-rattling jolt on Hal’s shoulder blades.) “O Lord, let 
Thy shining Heaven come into this sinner’s pitch-dark soul!” 
(Wham!) Hal endured five repetitions of this chiropractic ministra- 
tion, then he calmly said: “Listen, Brother,—you hit me again like 
that and I’m going to get up from here and bat the hell out of you!” 
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